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DEDICATION TO NATURE'S GOD?! 

1T92. 



Fuxji four-and-twenty iim^Ot the sud^ 
Has, in its course, its circuits run ; 
Since first a tenant of the world^ I came ; 
Birth premature, and of a tender frame : 
Thou^ through the course of each revolving year. 
Softened each trouble and dried up each tear : 
When more than commcm sorrows me oppres'd : 
When passions harrassed, and when vice distres'd : 
Bid passions vanish, hushed the storms of vice ; 
Nor e'er forsook me in the unequal strife ! 
When eaglet-like, 1 took my early way. 
And sprung, rejoicing, towards the source of day ! 
Then tbund Thy beams too brilliant for my sight ; 
And sunk, reluctant, to the shades of night. 
Long since convinced, though I can't soar to Thee ! 
Thou gracious Power! would deign to stoop to me : 
And shew, in fullest lights the Deity ! 
To Thee, great God, to Thee, as Chief, I owe. 
This mortal bliss, this Paradise below. 
To thee, my God, to Thee of right belong, 
These early efforts of my youthful song. 
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DEDICATION. 

"For the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world, are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by the things that are made, even His 
Eternal Power and Godhead,'' ** because that 
which may be known of God is manifest in 
them." 

Yet, though, physically, " The Sun shall be no 
more thy light by . day ; neither for brightness 
shall the Moon give light unto thee,* but the Lord 
shall be unto thee an everlasting light; aiid' thy 
God thy Glory/' 

For metaphysically, " Thy Sun shall no more 
go down ; neither shall tht Moon withdraw 
itself: for the Lord shall be thine everlasting 
light^ and the days of thy mourning shall be 
ended."* 



* For a degree of illustratioDy as to the adoption of the latter 
;quotation» reference is made to the annexed Diagram; more 
especially to ''The Signet of God;" the personification and 
concentration of Good. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



I. " Religious and Civil Union" was printed 
under a proposal to apply the profit of publi- 
cation, if any, towards the advancement of 
an Association therein designated and pro- 
posed; but the great bulk of the expenses 
still remain with the Author, Though this 
re-publication of the essence is an additional 
expence to the Compiler, the .comparative 
compression essentially reduces the cost to 
the general reader. 

II. This synopsis, exceeding, very con- 
siderably, the original calculation in size and 
cost, a moiety of the then intended number 
of copies, only, will be immediately issued 
from the Press : the remainder to be subse- 
quently printed from a stereotyped copy, with 
cheaper materials, so as to reduce, consider- 
ably, the price of this Essay to the public, and 
to accommodate all classes of readers. 

III. The Compiler, being more independ- 
ent of men and manners, and possessing more 
leisure than during the thirty-three years of 
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Lis active application to the operations of the 
Poor Laws, in the Metropolis of the British 
Empire, designs, in his intended illustration 
of the Albion System, to treat of the amelio- 
ration of those laws, as prospectively an- 
nounced in 1810, and in the present year, 
since the great prospective amendment ; but, 
on the basis of this synopsis, and in accom- 
modation to the state of Ireland. 

IV. Since the preparation for the present 
publication, great local facilities have been 
afforded, for the future, in the reduction of 
the late impost on the principal materiftl, and 
on the free circulation of knowledge. 



OijR Standard of Happiness, was first raised in the British 
Metropolis, by the pablication of ** The Universal Church," of 
1807 ; and the collateral Essay on " Religious and Civil Union," 
of 1810 : the former noticed in " The Critical Review," as " ex- 
traordinary," and in the " Selector," as " excellent," — and re- 
rorded in the " Bic^rapbical Dictionary of Living Authors," in 
1814, — as in advance of public opinion they were placarded dur- 
ing several yeaars on the Royal Bxcbange of London, early pub- 
lidbed in Batb and Bristol, where they met a favourable reception : 
they were very favourably received in the capita) of Jamaica, and 
were only objected to in the capital of New South Wales, on the 
reception of several hundreds of each, as — a New Religion. 

Of those Publications this Synopsis is principally composed ; 
lor several auxiliary tenets are selections from •* The Voice of 
the Peopk,"" of 1819, though predominantly a Political Essay. 

The Diagram of 1828, unpublished, is annexed, as prospective, 
for reference, and lest circum^ances should prevent future ilius- 
tratioB. 
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INTRODUCTION- 



V. The Compiler in his original Treatise on 
Truth, founded on the immutable basis of Nature, 
in general, at that late period, did not undertake the 
introduction of new discoveries, but, relying, that 
Reason antecedently founded thereon, could not 
at any time, be fairly argued down, made no far* 
|her pretension than to a new association of ideas. 

YL The Compiler at this much later association 
of ideas, has only to offer, in the body of this com- 
pilation, a select compression of those Tenets 
which appear essential to this System. 

VII. The Compiler, though assured, by thegene« 
ral tendency of Nature, that in all probability, at 
every period, and in every natural state of exist- 
ence, the materials of happiness have heeax plenti- 
fully bestowed ; and Rationality enabled to fashion 
them to its use, by adapting them to the varying 
circumstances of life ; admits, that the state of 
society has not, at all times, been such as to permit 
the members to avail themselves of the benefit, 
much less of the diffusion. 

Vin. Strongly impressed by the obstacles which 
Truth has at all times to encounter from the early 
impressions of education^ yet more strongly urged 
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INTRODUCTION, 



by the conviction, that, whenever the void of super- 
stition and bigotry is replenished with the requisite 
degree of candour^ and the love of, and conse- 
quent inquiry after Truths its principles, under 
the jurisdiction oi Reason^ will prevail ; and, in the 
progression of the human mind, extend to count- 
less ages : many have been those of superstition 
many, in more natural permanency, may be the 
ragn of philosophy ! , 

IX. Yet, even from the late unfortunate epoch of 
free discussion, and the present propitious circum- 
stances, it is not here attempted to decide whether 
that was the desirable crisis^ or this the happy 
era of truth ; but left to be determined by the 
candour and avidity with which its doctrines, thus 
circumstanced and dictated, are imbibed: con- 
vinced, however, that it is the duty of its vota ies 
to avail themselves of such apparent, though, per- 
haps, partial reciprocality, to invite others to that 
standard of happiness ; leaving it to the God of 
nature, of truth, and of reason, to attest, by at- 
taching to their efforts, the natural consequences 
and blessings. 
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PREFACE. 



X. The following general ideas are subr 
mitted to the lest of unbiassed and unprcgu* 
diced inquiry ; with a most fervent wish, that 
they may prevail in the proportion, only, in 
which they can bear inquisition. 

XL The Compiler, on closing the original 
Essay, was sensible of the magnitude of those 
general ideas, yet impressed with a convic- 
tion, that in the detail they were extendable 
to the most minute particle of the universe, 
and might be as diversified as the individual 
appearance of Nature, and circumstances of 
the contemplator, necessarily felt himself un^ 
equal to the task, and rested on the defensive ; 
concluding with the hopes, that either the 
preceding ideas would stand of themselves, 
or that other commentators, with the same 
independent spirit, but under more independ- 
ent circumstances, with fewer active and im- 
mediate duties to perform, and consequently 
with more leisure, would enlarge upon a sub- 
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ject, as extensive as the rational faculties of 
humanity. 

XII. The original Essay having stood the 
test of upward of a quarter of a century, 
without public controversion, the soundness 
of the general basis, seem, thereby, tacidly 
acknowledged. 

XIII. The only remarkable commentary, 
known to the Compiler, was in the Critical 
Review, for October, 1807 : on a selection 
from page 38, *' The Universal Church" was 
declared to be ** full as incoinj^rehemihle as any 
mystery which'' was then *' attached to any 
Church in Christendom." 

XIV. Since that representationiwcomp-e^^n- 
siUlity may have been, in a degree, removed 
by subsequent publications ; and the advan- 
tage of unintelligihility as to publication, at 
least, has been subsequently and publicly ac- 
knowledged. 

XV. For on the publication of the Edin- 
burgh Review, or Critical Journal, for Octo- 
ber, 1813, we find there was a writer then 
" alive m England, who has published doc- 
trines not dissimilar to those which Madame 
de Stael ascribes to Schelling :" that *' Not- 
withstanding the allurements of a singular 
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character, and an unintelligible style, his para- 
doxes" were ** probably not known to a dos^en 
persons in this busy country of industry and 
ambition. In a bigotted age, he might have 
suffered the martyrdom of Vanini or Bruno: 
In a metaphysical country, where a publica^ 
tion was the most interesting event, arid 
where twenty Universities, unfettered by 
Church or State, were hot-beds of speculation, 
he might have acquired celebrity as the 
founder of a sect." 

XVI. This selection may prove, at least, 
that the preceding publications were not at 
the desirable crisis, in time, nor at the proper 
place, for dissemination of theological 1 ruth. 

XVII. A more immediate and interesting 
inquiry succeeds : Whether this is the happy 
era of Truth? 

XVIII. The Compiler readily, as to locality, 
admits— that ineffectual will be the doctrines 
of the Universal predominancy of natural 
good : and even of ultimate perfection ; 
whilst the majority of any extensive society, 
in which those doctrines may be promulgated, 
and of which our universality is, fractionally, 
composed, are suffering under the predoml- 
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IV 

napcy, and increasing pressure^ of local and 
artificial evil. 

XIX. The Compiler has only to alleget 
that local obstructions, have probably existed 
through all recorded time, and, if the follow- 
ing beneficial doctrines are not in correspond- 
ence with the existing state of any particular 
society, the tenets still remain generally ap- 
plicable to communities as they are, or ought, 
or will, most probably, progressively exist 

XX. Since the preceding publications, 
beneficial circumstances, generally, have lo- 
cally and materially progressed. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRESSION. 

XXI. The removal of burdens and restnc-^ 
tions from the commop comforts, or at least* 
from the necessaries of life and labour, have 
afforded scope to the universal bounties of 
Providence, and in the promotion of the indus- 
trious propensities of the people, have, in effect, 
greatly progressed: and the poor, compara- 
tively, with whom artificial evils, more espe- 
cially prevailed, have in the increase of com«- 
merce, found an increasing demand for their 
labour, with, not only the legal means of sup- 
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plying their necessities, but tlieir comforts f 
while in the full occupation of their time and 
their attention, there has been little founda- 
tion for charges of general dissatisfaction and 
much less of sedition, in the lower classes, nor 
in the operative poor for complaints of their 
low wages, nor in the public, of their turbu- 
lence or their wants. 

XXIL On the part of the intellectual— the 
free-thinking proportion of the community, 
the peculiar liberality of Parliament is ac- 
knowledged with heartfelt gratitude, for 
granting relief, so as to afford strong induce- 
ment to the public, in general, lo confide in 
the inclination of the Legislature to remove 
restraints from speculations of a theological, 
without an immoral tendency, or foreign in- 
fluence; but, as establishing a reciprocal 
claim from every British free-thinker, in his 
freedom of speech and writing, of avoiding of 
asperity towards the theological partialities, 
and, even the prejudices of his country, so far 
as avoidable in the necessary illustration of 
Truth, and of that humanity which has ex- 
tended even to the brute creation . These are 
imperial designs, worthy of an Imperial P^^r- 
liament, seconded by the enthusiasm of an 
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already enlightened people ; firm friends to 
the liberty of the press, and of free discussion : 
the due estimation of which, the public have 
not ceasiad to demonstrate, and our aim is 
only to assist the progress of public opinion^ 
for that would promote " the cause of Civil 
and Religious Liberty all over the world/' 

XXIII. It is now but justice to the great 
nation to whom this is more immediately ad- 
dressed, to consider them not only as a people 
to whom Truth is not. at present dreadful, 
and who can consider things otherwise than 
in a confined and partial view, but as com- 
posed of individuals who have also nobly 
asserted their opinions in the universal Re- 
public of Letters. 
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THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH. 



L In the universality of this spiritual temple 
the members of local churches may be component 
parts, in the degree in which they are influenced 
by the Spirit of the God of Nature. 

2. The corporeal temple of the universal Creator 
is the universe at large, and is as permanent 
as nature ; representing in that permanency and 
universality, the immutability of the source of that 
church, vi^hich founded, from time immemorial on 
the impregnable rock of nature, has stood the 
test of time, the ravages of ages, and is still in 
its pristine vigour : still influenced by the direct- 
ing Spirit of that God, which pervading the uni- 
verse, rises predominant over any petty distinc- 
tion, which the variations of time and place have 
made in the rational creation; so far as that 
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immutable Spirit prevails in any local chumh, it 
is radically safe. 

3. For thoagh the members of our church may 
practically digress whenever they violate or even 
taint the natural system, on which that temple is 
founded, yet the digression is but individual, by 
natural order, this disorder is repaired and nature 
renovates. 

4. However various may be the jarring claims 
of either temporary or local communities to the 
highest origin in God, they can only demonstrate 
their title thereto by their resemblance in demon- 
strable goodness : their apparent confidence in 
the stability of the system ; and their practical 
consistency with nature. 

DEFINITIONS. 

. 5. Defikikg Instinct, to be an impulse by 
which the animals, in whom it naturally predo- 
minates, fulfil the ^nd of their being, in complying 
with their predominating laws of self-preservation, 
in well-being ; and in propagation; and, thus — 
the infallible substitute of iRea5(m.* ' • 
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K 8. Keason to be the discriminating and dis- 
cretional power of reflection, accommodating itself 
to tbe vapyiDg circumstances of humanity, in the 
aeqairement of perfection, founded on Truth. 1 

t. Truth to be " the conformity of our con- 
ceptto&s Xq^ \\i^ nature of things/' 

8. Nature, as applicable to the universe, to be 
the general properties of which it is composed : 
in particular, to be the properties of its parts, 
aecording to their common order; and its laws 
to bQ tfaoge rules by which they are governed and 
actuated, in which they are either absolutely or 
liiseretiofiaUy Goed^ 

.9. 6oo& to be whatever is of use, as tending to 
the wdUbeing of mature, and the propagation of 
its various species in perfection ; and distinguish- 
able as physical, metaphysical, and hyperphysical ; 
the whole, as riBing on each other, applicable to 
rational beings, as earfmor,t72<mor,aiid external: 
or, the meansy directing ctgency^ and end;,\\iQ 
naaturity of the interior, constituting rationality 
in perfection, is termed Goodness. 

10» Goodness to be the will of dilTusing and 
propagating good. 
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PREMISES. 



11. WE premise First truths, founded on the 
ixBmtitable principles and laws of Nature^ which, 
as self-evident objects of sense, and of reflection, 
apif)Fy more especially to rationality, as the basis 
ci Reason. 

12. Reason to distinguish its objects and ap- 
preciate them, according to the degree of evidence 
of good with which they are accompanied; whether 
its researches are Physical j MetaphysicaU or 
Hyperphysical. 

13. Physical. — In contemplating natural bodies 
and their influence upon each other, and the ef- 
fects; and from them conjointly, the end and 
the fitness of things. 

T4. Metaphysical. — ^In contemplating powers 
%hich, though connected with physical, are ca- 
pkble of aflbrding abstracted contemplation. 

15. Hyperphysical. — ^When, by reflection and 
inference, founded on correspondency of prin- 
ci])les in the things which human faculti^ can 
coiftprehend, far enough to demonstrate them to 
be tru^ ; Reason forms conclusions of those things 
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vrhich human faculties cannot comprehend, and 
consequently, cannot demonstrate, but which, 
also, may be true ; extending itself eveB t^ tc- 
ipote and unknown causes, and from aaplpgy 
inferring similar effects. . ., 

16. Physically. — Through the interior laeaiJSr^ 
the Senses of smelling, tasting, hearing, iedingi 
and seeing. \^ 

IT. In those external means, which in somf 
degree can every where be found — in the benfe* 
ficial effects of the sun : in the common suste* 
nance of life: in the rough voice and in th^ 
uncultivated state of nature as primary means. 
Through the uncultivated state of nature being 
productive of fragrance, harmony, palatable vians 
heat and light, as secondary means. 

18. Metaphysically, — Through the endowment 
of those common means, and with faculties y^rhk^ 
form the union between Physics and MetapbysicfH 
the members of our communities are presumed to 
hf^ve become so internally cultivated, as to alford 
that external cultivation required from their di- 
recting agency, in the arrangement of that heat 
^dcli^t, and in the occasional substitution of the 
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pFineifial renovator i in making discordant stfundir 
harmonious: in acquiring taste, and in prosiotin^ 
the fragrancy of uncultivated nature — for the in^ 
dividual and general good, as the end of creation. 
18. Hyperphysically^ — The members of our 
chwcb, through the due exercise of their physical 
and metaphysical powers, in the ascertainment of 
permanent good being the end of the creation, hav- 
ing been led by their external researches beyond 
the material world to eternity and to the God of 
nature, as to a Creator, who equally provides for 
the wants of all his creatures, in proportion to their 
faculties, without distinction of nation, sect, or 
party, or even oi* genus, species, or complexion — 
they conclude that His providence is universal. 

20. Our votaries, in their conviction, that they 
are justified by the universal tenure of nature, in 
assigning to it a cause, not finding it therein, in a 
condensed form, recognise such a Being through 
His works only. 

21. Under the general criterion, those mrasbers, 
only, who promote, or endeavour at the {H'omfytidn* 
of universal good, will be contemplated as imitate 
ing, as serving, or as being acceptable before tlifat 
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Godi.who has universally ordained the -pieAmm^ i 
naocy of ^ood, apparently for the satis&otkMiAof ' 
all sensitive iVa^fire. ' '^ * 

22. We maintain, generally^— Nature to be^hei 
only immutable basis and criterion of TVuih : ^e 
concede many things to be above, bat do tftA ' 
adopt any principle against natural Reason^ 

23. Our giound thus taken, those premisM 4l- ; 
lowed, and our sense defined^ we proceed to maiil>- 
tain : — 

24. Tkuth to be universal. 

25. Universal Truth to have a natural tep^ 
dency toward the universality of Psiui^ECTiON, and 
Salvation- 
SB; The Universe, to be a congregation of 

beings, comprising perfection, but when divided, 
to admit of both absolute and discretional. 

2T. Absolute, as inanimate, or as antm«$edi 
though we are here confined to the latter. 

28. Absolute and Discretional, when Ani« 
mation is subdivided into irrational and rational 
animals » the former actuated by instinct, only, 
as absolutely perfect: Uie latter only discre^ 
tional 
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SO. Discretional, as having Reason for theif 
gmdt, the province of which is here termed IZa-* 
Hantdity. 

^ 86* Inferring, therefrom, that M^henever Ration- 
Axrrv attains nnto it*s discretional perfection 
that then, not only the particular systems, but 
nature will be complete ; thus, imperfection being 
confined to Rationality and to that Reflection^ on 
which Reason is ingrafted, not only as the con- 
stituent, but as the contradistinctive faculty ; it 
ii farther inferred, that, without it, the human 
would be the most imperfect, if not the only im- 
perfect species ; the degree constituting their dis- 
crimination and accountability, the highest of the 
intermediate shades, scarcely raising them to the 
level: in the superlative degree of moral goodness, 
only, as. of the most refined nature, they are superior 
to those species, whose members, by predominating 
instinct, act up to their standard of perfection, in 
which they are absolutely good. 

31. Good and perfection thus, co-extensive, all 
creatures in their perfect order being either abso- 
lutely or discretionallygood^both absolute perfect 
tion,and physical good, predominating in natul-e: — 
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From tbe predomioancy of phy steal good aad ftom 
ito existence, even, under the apparent privation ; 
and all sensitive creatures co-operating with nataral 
causes, in the pursuit, we conclude. That the Oood 
of the creature is thereby constituted the end of- 
the creation. That on this basis, good being boib 
attainable, and pursued, the acquirement of iti 
but in degrees, is attributable, when free from un** 
natural privation or foreign restraint, to a deviation 
from truth in the pursuit: we conclude, that the 
asceitainment of truth is the proper scope of all 
human inquiries and reseaches, as the general 
application in good should be the end of all their 
pursuits and actions. 

32. Truth, to be founded on Nature ; and that 
whatever is good in this state of nature, must be 
natural : thus referring Reason to Nature for her 
metaphysical good : for. the human mind endued 
with the comprehensive faculty of reflection, m 
contemplating the physical, infers the metaphf- 
steal* 

.33. Mbttaphysical inquiries are distinguishable 
as internal and external. 

34« Intbrnajl — ^When the human mind more 
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wroediateljr coAtemptates its own existence ; sittd 
fittding it ta depead on an innate power, the 
abstracted BOiirce and twmination of which are 
equally unknown^ and the knowledge, abstract- 
edly, uaattainable : in recourse to the physical 
syi4e£D» from if » general tenure infers, that the 
human vitals are, when beneficial, in a eontinued 
state of transmigration. 

36, ExTERi^AL — When the mind, thus extended 
to universal nature, from the contemplation of its 
general laws, it's particular powers, and its duties*, 
naturally extends its ideas to the hyperpbysical 
system ; imbibes its religion ; and mes, gradually, 
to the attributes of its Goil ! For here Reason 
may plainly distinguish a primitive and general 
principle, operating in two derivative and parti- 
cular ones ; which, though united in some degree, 
yet expanding through corresponding Nature, in 
various shadesy determines by predeniinancy the 
cast of every genus and species of beings, and 
may recognise as primordial — 

36. A POWER pervadmg all beings as the source 
of general perfection. 

37 GofO^ess fuWy operating in the production 
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> of. absolute and mdividual perfectiooi iri(ba]l the 
qecessary effects of Wisdom. 

38. Wisdom partially operating, and when pi'e- 
doininant, prodacing that discretional power^ 
which tending to goodness, constitutes rationality. 

39. These hyperphysical principles, as corre- 
sponding, in general, with those of Nature, both 
metaphysical and physical, and individually cor^ 
responding, uniting with their correspondents^ 

40. The general renovating influx of primitive, 
and naturally innate power in animals, being 
through that generative conflux pre-eminently 
termed the natural faculty. 

41. Constitutional influx with rationality is 
"When' goodness B,tid t(;t^62om correspond with the 
metaphysical and physical receptacles. 

42. Then the influx of hyperphysical good to 
metaphysical and physical good produces that 
degree of derivative goodness, which influencing 
the will, lays the basis of wisdom. 

43. Wisdom then operating on the intellects, in 
the, production of truth, becomes the criterion of 
mature, effective, and acquired goodness. 

44. From this conflux of wisdom and goodness^ 
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derivable from primitive power, that good is pro- 
duced which constitutes the natural, rational, 
and acquired ptmer of humanity, and comprises, 
whether mankind are considered as individuals, 
or as social beings, their civil or their moral 

lives. 

45- Reason, on this general survey of Nature, 
in thus comtemplating causes acting and re-acting 
upon each other, productive and re-productive, 
but not self-productive, whose harmony and de- 
sign are incompatible with chance, infers that 
they were created. 

46. The human faculties having searched, in 
vain, through Nature, for a Creator, concludes, 
that in a condensed form He is supernatural, and 
His essence, as in Himself, incomprehensible to 
natural faculties. 

4T. From those natural productions, so replete 
with power 9 wisdom and goodness^ Reason infers, 
that the First Cause must have been possessed of 
that perfection He produced and infused. 

48. From those attributes being, in actual 
extent, bounded by each other only, though in 
reflection, thus limited to terrestrial faculties. 
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Reason ccmclades: that these, united, areunlimi- 
ted, and that they must be self-existent; as the 
means, conducting agency, and end. 

49. The first, as the general attribute, exten- 
ding to and influencing all nature. 

60. The second, the rational and discretional 
part to the attainment of the third. 

51. That those Attributes uniting gave perfec- 
tion and support to natural causes. 

52. That inconstancy would give another na* 
ture. 

53. A privation of those attributes, if possible, 
would be, in fact, the creation counteracting its 
Creator. 

54. A privation of those Attributes would exhibit 
the greatest Being as contradicting Himself. 

55. A privation of those Attributes, would be 
a derogation from His universal supremacy. 

56. A priration of those Attributes would be 
denying His most essential properties ; as the 
source of nature. 

5T. For whatever Being there may be, whom 
mankind may ignorantly worship, whose attributes 
are not reflected ; or, at least, are contrary to 
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not have been its first movei* nor existing cause ; 
and therefore ought not to be its supreme Qod. 

68. With respect to special influx, — Without 
contradiction, beings of contrasted or of degene- 
rated principles, cannot be possessed of the in* 
iluencing spirit of the Creator. 

69. That the pre-eminent existence of those 
reflected attributes, by their endowment, and 
through their influence, can be the only proof of 
inspiration. 

60. That God being good^ not any thing but 
what is so can be derived immediately from Him, 
but is attributable to degeneracy, and is what we 
term artificial evil. 

61. Supplying this general moral ; that if those 
Attributes, and the application of them, when but 
reflected and limited, as they are in the creatures 
are admirable! Supreme and unlimited, as, by 
inference, they are in the Creator ; they must be 
adorable!!! 

62. That proportionably (if those Attributes 
bear any proportion '?) they are the objects of con*- 
fidfence, and love : concluding, — 
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iB3. That the Will of the Creator should b^ th^ 
standard of conduct and desires. 

64. His designs the objects of pursuit. 

65 His attributes the objects of humble imitation. 

66. The senses when perfect, and the mind en*-' 
dued with reflection, and thus capable of demoAi* 
stratirig, having established, as a first Truth, thd^ 
proposition, That the good of the creatures con- 
stifutes the general end of the creation. Rea- 
son infers, therefrom, that such must have been 
the Will and design, and that Goodness as 
sudh end, must be the favourite attribute of the 
Creator. 

6T. Reason concludes, that the acquisition and 
display of moral goodness is the duty of the ra- 
tional creature, were it not desirable, as its own 
immediate reward to the individual, or shoiild ex- 
istence cease, and therewith, even its mediate 
and last resort fail. 

68. That the application of Moral Goodness 
under its natural bias, and in proportion to its 
varying power, as the implication of the inward 
desffe, is extendable to all sensitive nature. 

69. For to whomsoever the God of Nature has 
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given power or rights, to them, also, in proportion, 
has he given duties to perform; and for these 
duties, rights ; and having closely connected those 
duties due to Himself, with those due to the in- 
dividual self, and to the whole sensitive crea- 
tion — 

TO. The use of Power, so as to acquire the 
most Good, is the greatest Wisdom. 

71. The diffusion, or the will of diffusing good, 
is Goodness^ 

T2. Reason concludes therefrom, that matikind 
roost effectually imitate and serve their Creator, 
when supported by His Power, and actuated by 
His Wisdom, they extend His Goodness to the 
whole sensitive creation, but, more especially, to 
the good part of their fellow-creatures; who bear, 
if any thing in nature can bear, the resemblance 
of God. 

'TS. Every discretional creature being, individu- 
ally, perfect, when it acts up to the extent of that 
nature which the Creator has fixed as the standard 
6f perfection. 

74. Ifj.as premised, the power of reflection 
constitutes ratioaality ; and the perfection of rea- 
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son be goodness ; as reflection is constituent^ and 
goodness perfection, so the reflection of that 
goodness must be the supreme good of the ra- 
tional creature. 

75« Premising the attainment of this d^ree pf 
moral goodness — 

76. The summit of individual perfection. 

77. The natural effects of highly cultivated 
reason. 

78. The innate principles and acquired qualifi- 
cation requisite for imbibing the highest satisfac- 
tion of rationality. 

79. If the perfection of the only discretional 
and discriminating species, be, in the individual, 
the perfection of the universal system, in that sense 
in which all creatures are perfect. 

80. In fulfilling the end of their creation ; and 
advancing the design, the service, and the honour 
of the Creator, they prove their love. 

81. The consciousness of Love, and of recipro- 
cation, will inspire confidence by the assurance 
of His essential support. 

8^. Thus prepared for the best, and secured 
against the worst of consequences, mankind may 
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submit with resignation to all the dispensations j^ 
Providence; either internal, or external. 

83. Whether the individual and particular di- 
gi^essions from good and goodness, according to 
(hat of Nature, should terminate in general good ; 
and consequently goodness; or degeneracy, and 
digressions be individually everlasting. 

84. Whether the termination of this mortal ex^ 
istence should open into intermediate spheres, as 
unto faculties, as yet^ too gross to participate 
divine fruition; or should precipitate into the 
immediate presence of Supreme. Goodness ! 

85. Mankind are assured, by the stability of 
nature, in general^ that the Being, whose blessings 
are universal, in proportion as faculties are capa- 
ble of receiving, will, in every sphere and state of 
existence, proportionably extend them. 

86. Convinced, that should God, even, at the 
la&t, thus extend His mercy, still, the reciprocal 
attraction and congenial affection of kindred good- 
ness would before Him find its due gradation, for 
to Him it would, proportionably attach ; whilst 
degeneracy, if existent, retaining its natural .pro<- 
pensities, deprived of gratification, desire, and 
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^ssAtisfaction increasing, self-convicted and eon* 
demned, conscious of degradation, would, in tbk 
degree, shrink from His presence ! 

87. Thus Justice would be satisfied on the 
broadest basis, on which the highest degree of 
terrestrial or celestial good* or its total privation 
can be founded — the hatred or the love of 

GOODNESS. 

88. Reason, thus, through those naturally 
Physical and Metaphysical mediums, having also 
naturally extended itself and its hopes and fears 
to the Hyperphysical department of the System, 
as naturally forms Natural Religion. 



THE COLLECTIVE CHURCH- 

89. The Church, in their universality, finding 
bat one universal system of theological Truth, 
fervently look forward, to the progressive forma- 
tion thereon, of " one society, one vast family ;" 
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and contemplating mankind, as constituted alike, 
to the predominancy of '* one law, that of nature; 
one code, that of reason; one throne, that of 
ju9tice ; one altar, that of union.'' 

90. For '* ascending to the source of reason 
and of right," they " perceive that there exists 
in the order of the universe, and in the physical 
cx>nstitution of man, eternal and immutable laws, 
which wait only his observance to render him 
happy." 

91. They look- to the heavens that give light ; 
to the earth that nourishes — in presenting the 
same gifts ; bestowing the same life ; the same 
organs ; and in permitting the same wants, they 
conclude, that the Power that directs their motion, 
has given the same right to the use of its benefits ; 
and has thereby declared them to be equal and 
free. 

9a. They acknowledge the Laws of Nature to 
be profound ;^ but in reality, that " it is easier for 
the whole human race to fall into error than an 
atom of the universe to change its nature." 

93. They perceive that there remains, to the 
lovers of, and inquirers after, tbuth, but to 
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qualify themselves to receive that — vbich can 
every where be found ! 

94. That no other powers are necessary bnt 
those senses which are common, and that ratioli* 
afity which distinguishes from other animals. 

96. That the only requisites are, the influence of 
that free-will on which discretion is founded ; the 
due exercise of that discrimination and reflection 
by which reason is constituted ; a maturity of 
judgment is attainable : and partialities, prejudi- 
ces,and prepossessions eradicated from the human 
mind. 

96. That as nothing can be requisite that is 
contrary to reason, thus founded and guarded, 
neither the duty nor the interest of mankind, in 
general, can be in acting contrary to its dictates. 

97. Thus impressed, and convinced, that, in 
the perfection of the universe, a fundamental 
system will prevail, as the standard, to which 
chimerical systems will be reduced ; under which, 
the great sources of corporeal and mental degene- 
racy will subside ; and persecution through prin- 
ciples, and for them, will be banished from 
rational societies; when neither the existence, nor 
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evim the happioess, of the creature, will any 
l<)Oger be coDsidered as an acceptable sacrifice to 
the Creator. 

.0?. Though God has sometimes permitted the 
privation of Good ; and the existence of acciden- 
ti^l and individual evil, to prove their resignation. 

. .99, Though God has given the knowledge of . 
natural good, and artificial good and evil, that they 
may have the merit and peculiar felicity of avoid- 
ing evil, and embracing and diffusing good* 

, XOO. Though God has even allowed Truth to be 
in a degree of obscurity, only for the exercise of 
their rational faculties, and as the test of Ration- 
ality. 

101. They admit that Reason cannot fortn 
correct ideas of the origin of Natural Causes, in 
general, nor even of its own abstract existence; 
much less can it comprehend the Essence of the 
Fjrst Cause, and that their hum lity is best ex* 
pressed in acknowledging their ignorance ; and 
admitting, farther, that there are an immensity of 
causes, more especially those on which First Truths 
are fpuijded, of which, though in contact with 
rj^tional Nature, the essences are unknown : and 
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generally, that whatever is SQpernataral, beifig^ 
beyond the organs of sense, must be m€^S 
particularly beyoncj the comprehension of Rea- 
son; add that scrutinies and enquiries are equally 
vain. • 

102. Yet they maintain that the faculty of 
Reason comprehends whatever is necessary for 
Universal Salvation ; while, thus limited in peiv 
ception, it confines itself to its own and proper 
sphere, the contemplation of Natural Causes and 
Effects ; deducing therefrom, in general, the end 
of the creation, and concluding from that end, and 
by what is given, what is required. 

103. In Nature, they find continual delineations 
of Supreme Power, Wisdom and Goodness. 

104. They recognize these Attributes, as per- 
vading the Universe ; and trust in the immutable 
Attributes of its God, 

105. They believe that Universal Goodness 
will have all men to be saved. 

lOG. That Omniscient Wisdom will bring them 
unto the knowledge of the Truth. 

107. They consistently believe that anterior to 
any local or temporary rch'gion — Eternal Goodness 
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urilied, and Eternal Wisdom shewed unto mad 
what was good. 

108, The Members of this Church reflecting 
that Goodness and Wisdom, require of each other 
no stronger Test than that Power requires and 
delegates, 

109. For, as to them, nothing is more evident, 
*' than that" their *' intellectual faculties are 
hot farmed by one general standard, and conse- 
quently, that diversity of opinion is of the very 
essence of their nature/' they hold, that, *St 
would be the highest degree of folly to attempt 
bringing all mankind to think uniformly in meta- 
physics;^' though they have no doubt but religious 
principles, if left to their fair balance, would find 
their natural and proper level. 



1 10. When mankind, generally, as of ^^ those 
who, by reason of use ^ have their senses exev" 
dsedy to discern both good and evil. * * * 0*o on 

UiNTO PERFECTION, ***** j^g «t y^^ yjiU do if 

God permit y And thus, under the invitajtion of 
the Apostle to the Gentiles, m the adoption of a 
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prominent ApoBtolic link» uniting the principles of 
Nature with Scripture, clearly allowing local an4 
temporary, to merge into the Universal and more 
permanent System. 

111. << TheD» on the ruins will be raised) a system 

clear and rig^ht : 
A lantfaern that will guide the lame into a Temple bright ; 
Then comes the day by th' faithful seen> glad tidings to 

them bring : 
We hail the dawn, of such a morn* and Hallelajah sing«^' 



SCRIPTURAL AND SCRIPTORY 
ILLUSTRATION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1 12. Introductory to our Scriptural and special, 
and also to our subsequent and miscellaneous 
illustration — 

113/We protest, in the mo&t extensive sense^ 
against our scriptural authorities, as generally 
needful, but produce them as adapted to the con- 
viction of those who require our greatest exertions ;, 
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tbose who,, with the Ujse of their natural faculties, 
need such conviction, being, yet, as appear to 
us, in their metaphysical embryo. 

,114- Our object being to reconcile nature and 
Revelation, wherever they may be reconcilable, 
we receive and admit all kind of evidence, but 
depend most on facts, as most ineontroverti- 

115. We fully admit, that men ought sincerely 
to make use of their best understanding ; and^ in 
order thereto, to take in all the helps they can 
find, either from living instructors, or ancient 
writers, but, only as the means to assist their own 
understanding, in their preparatory endeavours 
to distinguish between right and wrong, indepen- 
dent of notions which happen at any time to 
prevail; especially in making human authority 
appear the same as divine ; and more especially 
in forming their own religion. 

116. We concede, that even quotations of our 
own prepossessions are not here introduced as 
proofs of any of our natural propositions ; for 
proofs are to be taken from Nature alone ; but as 
Illustration only. 
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IIT. We do not cite other authors, so much to 
shew what were their opinions, " as to shew, how 
naturally truth sometimes prevail, by its own native 
clearness and evidence, even against the strongest 
and most settled prejudices.'* 
. 118. In our accommodation to prejudices, we 
readily admit, that a ^' Proof of understanding is 
shewn in. respecting them ; and directing them, at 
the same time, to the happiness of the Com-^ 
muntty.'^ 

119, Always preferring, in the solution of pre- 
judices, a natural to an unnatural construction : 
we naturally conclude, that whenever the God of 
nature is described, as acting against the law of 
nature, inconsistently with His immutable attri- 
butes, and contrary to the implied, if not, to the 
expressed, law of the creation : the description is 
the false colouring of some assuming deputy ; who 
with the passions and the properties> in general^ 
of finite and mutable humanity, has presumptuously 
misrepresented the immutable and infinite proper- 
ties of God ! 

120. We perceive the professors and advocates 
of revelation, diffusing, as the elBTusions of inspira* 

F 
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tion, principles in apparent contradiction, not 
only to the first injunction of that revelation, but 
i^cting in direct opposition to the evident end of 
the creation they describe; and the apparent 
design of the Creator they acknowledge ; and that 
jander the pretence of imitating, serving and plea- 
sing Him ! 

121. We perceive the votaries of superstition » 
in avoiding the imputation of opposition to nature> 
imputing violations, permitted, to the immediate 
direction of that Being, whose attributes seem to 
have been mostly exerted in the frustration of 
hnman policy, and in counteracting their purposes 
in general, by the conversion of partial evil into 
general good. 

122. We are too well aware of the evil effects 
of discussing religious dogmas comparatively; 
and too doubtful whether the devastation and, 
borror occasioned by disputes on reformation, 
have been compensated by proportionable reform, 
tx) agitate such questions on trifling distinc- 
tions. 

123. We have compared sects, in most places^ 
and have found ^* too equal a measure of absurdi- 
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ties and horrors,'' to attempt a decisiod ofi their 
differences. 

124. We perceive **too many generations of 
blind men tearing each other in the darknesii that 
surrounds them/' to dispute much about that tn^ 
ternal light, which has hitherto tended more 
toward an external eSocX^ in making the blindness 
of each visible to others, rather than to the indivi- 
dually enlightened. 

125. In our philosophical future, there appears 
little need to descend to minute and recriminating, 
cavils : in our counteraction of superstitious fa- 
naticism ; but as Citizens of the World, in our 
detestation of superstition, as, in the higher de- 
grees of fanaticism, among (he most execrable pests 
of mankind, we will, in our universality, on m 
extended scale, continue its declared and open 
enemies wherever found. 

126. For whenever, and wherever impotence, 
folly and malevolence are intruded, even in the 
name of God, we shall feel no difficulty in pro- 
nouncing them to be the substitution of the 
creature. 

127. For, rather than attribute such inconsis^ 
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t^Qcy to the divine Being, we impute theologiiral 
contradictions and inconsistencies to those human 
beings, who, with natural contractions, have con- 
tinually wandered into supernatural speculations ; 
whose theological dictations have been one con* 
tinned series of contradiction ; and whose actions, 
founded thereon, have, mostly, been strongly 
marked with moral inconsistence ; or, if consistent^ 
to bear a most unnatural consistency ; this ten*- 
dency we shall always endeavour to avoid, not 
only when referring to the divinity, but to mankind. 
128. We pretend neither to natural abilities, 
nor to inspiration, sufficient to controvert those 
points to general conviction ; and we are well 
persuaded, that if such distinctions in belief were 
necessary to salvation, that the Being who would 
have all men to be saved, would afford all men 
the necessary means : therefore, with professed 
Ignorance, and, with humility becoming that igno- 
rance, we leave such questions to be determined 
at that period when we hope both to know, and to . 
beiinowm 

129, Thus, sufficient for us generally, is to. 
know, that in innate Power, Wisdom, and Good- 
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Hesfr Hlienever and wherever naturally fotinJ, we 
can recognize the influence of the Creator! ' "^ 

130. That in Revelations^ we recognize in- the 
description of the Creation iij a figurative sense, a 
consistency with the Divine Attributes as maiiii- 
fested through Nature. 

131. For Natural Religion being premised, ahid 
the possession of the common, and speaking gene- 
rally, the immutable properties of our nature ; 
were we in want of hypotheses, we might build 
them on the common foundation— the contradic- 
t(Hy faith of mankind. 

182, We might style our tenets, first principles, 
a» described in the history of the Creation, and 
consider them, as constituting, not only the origi- 
naif but the Universal Religion. 

133. We might trace our principal tenets to the 
most remote period of this our second world, to 
its first family or Community, comprehending 
the whole of Rationality, ^nd even to its oldest' 
branch, and should there find its principles ac- 
knowle^dged in the promise, that, *' while th^ earth 
remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and 
heat/and summer and winter, and day and night 
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shall not cease," and returning, find the immuta-. 
bility of its Gfod unimpaired by any interveniqg 
revolution. 

134. We .might identify Shem, the eldest of 
the sons of Noah, under the name of Zoroaster, 
and dwell on his corresponding and repeated 
assertion, '' That the action most pleasing to God 
is to plough and cultivate the earth, to water it 
with running streams, to multiply vegetation and 
living beings, to have numerous flocks, young 
and faithful virgind, a multitude of childjen, 
&c. &c." 

135. We might infer the intervening and sub- 
ordinate systems to have been either gross cor«- 
riiption of those First Principles, or so many 
piodes of representing and conveying the same 
essentials, preferring the latter, yet adhering to 
our own principles, as the essence of faith and 
practice, for both should be founded on Truth ; 
we consider those frequently adventitious modes 
as mere matters of opinion, rather than as objects 
of contention. 

136. In our comprehensive and accommodating 
system, whose '' line is gone out through all the 
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earth ;*' and speaking figuratively, in ** words/* 
which extend " to the end of the world/* 

137. We may assert with the Hebrew prophet, 
concurring with the Gentile enchanter, that *' He 
hath shewed thee, O man, what is good ;** and 
ask in his most comprehensive form, what is re- 
quired **of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?'* 

138. There the Christian will find the founda- 
tion of his precept, styled by way of pre-eminence, 
The Golden Rule : — *' Thou shalt love thy neighs 
hour as thyself." 

139. Whilst the Mahometan will not find any 
thing repugnant to what is termed ^' the most 
excellent moral in the Alcoran :" — *' Forgive 
easily, do good to all, and dispute not with the 
ignorant." 

140. Impressed with the general dictates of our 
system, the Heathen will cease to be an idolater ; 
and his images will become as harmless as the 
Christian's lamb. 

141. Thus, by this great criterion of the faith 
of nations, the good of all may be ascertained : 
but none will find support to misanthropy, to their 
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Vin'dicUve, or intolerant, principles; nor deiJuce 
therefroni their persecuting spirit* 

142. To divest Theology of inconsistency and 
excresencies, in general : to present Religion in 
a simple state to the veneration of all mankind; 
and to simplify Religious Principles, consistently 
^ith Nature, as the most effectual bond of union, 
and encouragement of virtue ; is the design and 
general end, or^^the presumed tendency of the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

143: Religion ! an immortal, and once beauti- 
ful virgin, whose influence was the necessary 
ch^ck to the rich and powerful: the support of 
the poor and weak ! long since fell among ene- 
mies, who, in stripping, left her half naked — 
among friends, who religiously borrowed the 
remainder of her simple attire ; in return decked 
her with rags and finery — then forsook her, 
through delicacy, in her. retirement. 

144. Religion, thus deserted and disguised, has 
occasionally approached the haunts of men ; who, 
mistaken as to her form, have missed the sub- 
stance, and as frequently pursued a shadow ; and 
in the pursuit and contention, humanity has been 
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drenched in blood ! yet, fiom the eontemplfilipn 
of this scene, the learned and the most religious 
of our time, as priests and Levites, have turned 
aside, another way ! 

145. Permit, as a Samaritan, a lonely traveller^ 
in a laborious Journey, but in a det^ultory bour» 
to step, also, out of bis direct way, to enjoy tUe 
consolation of having poured the oil of commise- 
ration into the wounds of suffering nature. 

146. May the glorious goodness of the God of 
Nature appear in the plenitude of healing power I 
May His sun of righteousness arise with heat and 

Jife refulgent ! that the seed recently sown by the 
way side, may in due time ripen, and bear much 
fruit to the cultivators : let this olive-sprig, though 
small, if wild, or too luxuriant, be pruned ; if 
steril, may the stock be ingrafted until it become 
the tallest of trees; and the beasts of the field^ 
the birds of the air, and even the fishes of the se^^ 
find shelter under its branches ! 
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THEOLOGY IN PRIMITIVE 
PURITY. 

147. To present religion, in a simple state, to 
the veneration of all her secta, we must recur to 
her origin : adopting the history of the creation, 
as transmitted : taking our stand before any par- 
ticular church was visible on earth; from the 
time in which '< Grod saw every thing that he ha4 
made" and declared *' it was very good." 

148. When ** in the beginning God created th« 
heaven and the earth :" though " the earth was 
without form and void ; and darkness was upon. 
tlif9 face of the deep," yet '' the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters :" the void was 
plenisbed ; add the universe imbibed its material 
form. 

149. Then wisdom (e'er natural light was) 
operated in intellectual light : which as contra- 
distintive to that darkness with which it was sur- 
rounded, dividing was declared ^' good ;" and thus 
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Ibe day-star vras produced wliich operated unto 
the perfect day. 

160. Thus the first good started into existence ; 
by whose reproductive influence, co-operating with 
the divine goodness, "every thing" produced 
** was very good.'' 

151. " So God created man in His own image ; 
in the image of God created He him :" 

152. "Male and female created He them:'' 
not principally as to their material and visible 
form, which not being uniform, could not be in 
His own image; but in the immaterial and 
spiritual image of God, created He, them : im- 
parting to them the necessary proportions of Hisi 
attributes ofpower^ wisdom^ and goodness. 

153. Thus miankind endued with a peculiar 
existence : with rationality and its concomitants, 
became living souls. 

164, God endued them (male and female) with 
full natural power: with wisdom (or spiritual 
light) sufficient to have enabled them to stand by 
goodness m that good in which He had placed 
them. 

155. Thus amply endued, God sent them forth » 
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IS6. In blessing, having declared them g^od^ 
God charged them to "be fruitful/' (in good^ 
ne^s) to ** multiply," (jjood) *' and replenish 
the earth, "(with good and goodness) ^^ and subdue 
it," by the power of that reflected trt^rfom, (that 
intellectual light) which was the primeval good of 
man. 

15T. With that recreative power^ as intelligent 
and discretional agents^ mankind, as arbiters of 
their own £ite, made their first entrance upon the 
theatre of the world. 

158, Mankind were possessed of the province 
of rationality^ in which good greatly predomi- 
nated : in which there was only one inlet to evil. 

159. As a garden^ in which every tree (or 
thought) would grow that was '^ pleasant to the 
sight:" (or sense) and every sustenance *^good 
for" (spiritual) " food-" 

.160. There was " the tree of life" (or spiritual 
correspondency) *' in the midst of the garden." 

161* There was also *' the tree of" (theologi- 
cal) ^* knowledge of good and enil ;" so consti- 
tuted, that in the eventual choice, evil was not 
left destitute oi good. 
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162. That garden, ivhich, at first, pipdnced 
spontaneously, required to be dtessed and kept* 

163. Mankind had free use of whatever was 
^odd for food; and -while nourished by that food^ 
they were good and free in goodness. 

164. Mankind bad within their reach the tree, 
of life, or spiritual correspondence with their 
Creator, whose presence was beatitude to inao- 
cence* ; 

165. While the garden was dressed and kept 
mankind were happy; 

166. The mind retaining the knowledge of 
good^ only, every thonght was internal g9odness : 
every thing externally was good. 

16T. Mankind were content with that simple 
good^ which was ordained for the promotion of 
goodness ; which was derived, as a second cause, 
from the earthy and through which they had the 
purest intercourse with their Creator ! 
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THEOLOGICAL CORRUPTION, 

168. Mankind in neglecting to cultivate the 
ground allotted them, lost the natural communi- 
cation with their Creator; and, aspiring to a 

superstitious "' knowledge" they touched 

the forbidden tree. 

169. Mankind became acquainted with eviU 
and then they soon found, from common sense 
that they were spiritually naked. 

170. Returning reason re-conducted Manldndf 
when too late, for lost innocence, for shelter to 
those trees ; that shade which they never should 
have forsaken ! 

171. Mankind there learned this simple and 
useful lesson — that though all animated and vege- 
table nature were before them, they were not, in 
general, as then absolutely necessary for deduc- 
tion : the very leaves combined (or the least 
combination of thought) would afford them apu 
ritual clothing : would have led them to that 
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deity which had beea within them ; and who was, 
even then, to be met in the garden. 

112. Mankind, lest their earthly tabernacle, 
more contaminated, should cease to be the 
peculiar residence of the Diyiue attributes ; — 
were ultimately referred, for ^ritual dotkmgy 
to the brute creatum, as the more reflected 
resemblance, the more permanent residence of 
the dedty. 

173. Mankind having become acquainted with 
evil^ that corrupted knowledge depraved their 
original taste : with them every idea was trans- 
posed, for every thing they touched they infected 
with oi'iginal sin. 

174. That tree had been touched and poUuted^ 
which, whilst untouched by mankind, produced 
only good ; but productive of evil, they ingrafted 
and it was produced. 

175. Mankind tasted of the fruit; their rational 
faculties were impaired; and their depraved 
appetites predominated ; inflamed, they opiated 
as ^' a flaming sword" (or instrument of destruc'* 
tion) " which turned every way ;'' and kept '* the 
way of the tree of life" from the polluting touch 
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of tiiose, who, ceasing to be directed by rea^n, 
were driven from the highest degree of ratron- 
aKty, and ceased to be in a state of paradisiacal 
bliss. 

* 176. Superstition was the serpent between 
whose multifarious seed and humanity the Creator 
has ^* put enmity :'* the enemy, who, in the 
retracting steps of man towards his blissful state, 
has, perpetually, in that bruised '* head,". retarded 
his mental cultivation. 

177. Whenever the seed of the woman, shall 
have bruised the " heel" of this hydra, its pro- 
gress will be impeded : the wounds of humanity 
will heal; and the hitherto faltering steps of 
mankind, will be found in their true direction 
towards their long lost paradise. 

178. Thus, a deviation from nature, and a vain 
aspiration to supernatural knowledge, was the 
foundation of degeneracy : which entered into the 
world through superstitious ambition ; this was 
the original sin : the ingrafted branch on simple 
good by which was produced the mixture of good 
and evil ; which brought spiritual death into the 
terrestrial system, of which corporeal death was 
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the type ; and by which it has been most effectu- 
ally personified. 

179. The aqquired knowledge of artificial evil 
was not left destitute of natural good : the Tree 
has continued to produce the mixtuie ; in which, 
even now, good predominates. 

180. The tree no longer brings forth its fruit 
spontaneously, requiring of man to be dressed and 
kept, only, there is now an additional necessity^ 
that the ground be well tilled and watered to pro- 
duce good from its stubborn soil. 

. 181 . " The sweat" of man is requisite to eradi- 
cate the '^ thorns also and thistles" of which the 
garden is prolific, leaving the good so confused 
and dispersed with the evil, as to be sought after 
with a degree of *' sorrow ;" and but with, diffi- 
culty collected. 

182. This labour is sanctified, as the only 
means of regaining the original natural, good^ 
divested of the artificial and growing evil. 
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ORIGINAL MARKS. 
CORPOREAL AND VISIBLE. 



THE GOOD MARK. 

183. Thb Creator having infused a proportion 
of His power, wisdom, and goodness^ and having 
imparted therewith a re-creative faculty, declared 
every thing to be " very good ;" — very naturally 
and consistently conjoined mankind (who appear 
to have been the only discretional animals^) to 
**be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth :" bad such a Being chosen a people from 
among the various nations of the earth, to have 
ftxed the name of Gody He would, according to our 
natural ideas, have chosen a people on whom He 
had reflected His own attributes, a nation power- 
ful, wise, and good, (in embryo, at least,) who 
would have had the wisdom to have used their 
power, in promoting the general good : a nation 
who would have been " fruitful/* and would have 
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multiplied and replenished the earth with good^ 
and have subdued it with goodness. 

184. The individual partiality of the Creator, 
would have been similar; — for mankind, at the 
creation, being '*very good,^' and in the resem- 
blance of God^ we premise, the similitude would 
have been the foundation of the subsequent favour 
of Heaven. 

THE EVIL MARK. 

185. Scarcely had God, in His own image, 
created mankind^ and consequently pronounced 
them to be ^^very good^^' and declared them 
*' fruitful," than, as if in contradiction, they pro- 
duced little else than evil : scarcely had he bles- 
sed them i*hen they changed the blessing into a 
curse ; or infused '* the breath of life," and en- 
joined them to '* multiply and replenish the 
earth," than the work of devastation was begun ; 
and that under the pretence of pleasing God : 
This, originally, to the Creator and Preserver of 
the Universe, must have been a very inconsistent 
ceremony. 
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186. Yet, the first comparatively innocent reli- 
gious Rite on record, was immediately imitated 
by a bloody sacrifice, the effects of which were 
dreadful. 

18T. That offering commenced with an inani* 
mate, but was succeeded by an animated victim. 

188. To the animated sacrifice, a preference 
was then supposed to be shewn by the object of 
adoration, — ^and thereupon, the rejected slew the 
accepted devotee. 

189. Thus, the first inanimate oblation on re* 
cord was accompanied by a sacrifice of the brute 
creation, and was immediately succeeded by a 
human: — ^not only by that of a man, but of a 
brother. 

190. Thus Religion, vitiated almost in Its 
source, occasioned the first mortal violence, and 
parricidal murder. 

191. Thus, THE MARK OP BLOOD, as portrayed, 
was set upon the first- bom of the earth ; by it the 
first propitiation on record was polluted ; and left 
no other distinction between the first pair of rival 
devotees, the favoured and the rejected, than that 
pf the murderer and the murdered. 
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192. A propitious Mark, ^s a protection, wias 
subsequently set on the fratricide by that object 
ofad^rattoo. 

193. This Mark of Blood, ha^s been the dis^ 
tinguishing mark of fanaticism, 

194. Thus, Fanaticism seems to have.beea' 
fostered under the alleged protection of Heaven • 

195. Thus, apparently protected, fanatici&m 
seems to have grown in proportion as mankinrd 
increased in number. 

196. For, in the second remove, only, murder 
was repeated in the same line, more aggravated, if 
possible, than the former, if we may calculate on 
the assumed protection of Heaven, increasing 
against the avengers. 

197. Thus, Fanaticism increased under the ap- 
parent forbearance, but under the assumed pro- 
tection of the Creator! until " thp earth was filled 
with violence," and was, in consequence, devas- 
tated in a few generations. 

198. Mankind, thus aspiring to be gods, ceased 
to be demi-gods ; they fell, and in their fall, re- 
taining little more than their acquired evil, it be- 
came habitual: in this, they were "fruitful;" 
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they subdued the earth, but it was with "vio- 
lence ;" they repleuished the wOrld, but it was 
with *' evil ;" until, considering man, generally, 
-'^ every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually." 

199, Thus, by an inundation of evil, was the 
essence of the world, or its good overwhelmed ; 
and as ^^ the earth was filled with violence," the 
destruction of much animated matter, was but a 
natural consequence* 

200. Such is the melancholy epitome of the 
history of the ante-deluvian world. 



RENOVATION AND RELAPSE. 

201. No sooner was the renovation of this ter 
restrial world complete, and the second father of 
mankind, charged by tlie great Renovator, in 
<3onformity with the first law of His creation, to 
♦* bring forth" '* every living thing," ''that they 
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may breed abundantly in the earth, and he fruit- 
ful ^naX multiply^'' than the Patriarch, with ante- 
deluvian perverseness, •'took of every clean 
beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered 
burnt-offerings on the altar." 

202. ''The Lord smelled a sweet saviour;" 
and thus the attonement was made ; though '^ the 
Lord said in his heart'' — '^ the imagination of 
roan's heart is evil from his youth." 

203. Thus was the heart of the God of Reve- 
lations assimulated to the heart of man in evil ; in 
it, acts of devastation and ^^ violence'' were 
renewed. 

204. Thus, the first devotional acts of the ante- 
deluvians and those of the post-deluvians, corres-* 
ponding in bloody have been equally adopted. 

205. For, as the Patriarch is described to have 
** walked," so succeeding generations of men 
have "walked with God;" and however "just" 
"and perfect," his successors in the supposed 
favour of God have been equally "just ;" and, if 
possible, more " perfect," in continually sacrific- 
ing the ** clean' to their great disadvantage, and 
to the advantage of the unclean, with more ap- 
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pearance of selfish Iu8t» and personal einnity, than 
of honour and obedience to the Creator ! 

206. Mankind, in post-deluvian degeneracy^ 
seem to have been as precipitate as in their ori- 
ginal fall; yet, falling, they did not cease to 
aspire ; their thoughts still attempted to '^ reach 
nnto Heaven ;'' but, in the reiterated attempt^ 
mankind, degenerated, failed ; for, in the compli- 
cated knowledge of theological evil, they had lost 
the recollection of that simple good which was the 
key to paradise: their language became confused ; 
they dispersed ; and, by their dispersion, confusion 
and superstitious evil became universal. 

20T. We have traced religious institutions and 
devotional actions, in general, to their source; 
and find the former to have sprung from super-* 
stition ; and the latter from snperstitious fana- 
ticism 

208. The first devotional action, after the crea- 
tion, was an act of devastation ; accompanied with 
flagrant *' violence.'' 

209. In a few generations, " the earth," having 
been '* filled with violence y" was regenerated in 
vain. 
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210. The first act after the purgatioo vras a 
renewal of ** violence :" it was supposed to have, 
shortly after, prevailed against God : even now, 
** the kingdom of heaven suffereth violencey and 
the violent take it by force," 

21 1. Such a heaven may be constituted for the 
members of the church militant; to them such a 
God may be propitious ; but widely different are 
our ideas of the Almighty, and of paradise ! 

S12. Thus artificial evil was introduced, and 
partly eradicated, but reviving, was subsequently 
confused and dispersed; and however interme- 
diately and partially depressed, by regeneration^ 
natural good and artificial evil still continue so 
intermixed, as to leave almost as great difficulty 
in collecting the former as in tracing the latter* 

213. Such the source and resource of humau 
degeneracy from good. 



214. Thus, the common conduct of mankind, ia 
general, has, io bloody been found consistent with 
their dearest principles of Religion. 

215. If, on the whole, remission could be pre- 
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mised on account of bloody the world would 
doubtless, stand, not only remitted, but, justified 
before God ! 



REGENERATION- 

216. As our preceding remarks fully exhibit a 
common substitution of artificial evil for natural 
good— in a requisition of bloody as an oblation of 
death to the source of life — in a propensity to 
subdue this world, and to attempt at attaining 
even Heaven by '* violence," instead of good- 
ness ; to depopulate rather than "replenish;" 
to decrease more than to " multiply ;" and to be 
" fruitful" in subtle inventions, tending, in gene- 
ral, to the sacj-ificing of one creature *' in the 
stead of another ;" from the first bloody oblation 
to the last ; but, as the substitution do not appear 
as acceptable to, or as representing or imitating 
our God — the God of Nature. — 
217. To divest theological good of its artificial 
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evil ; and truth of its extuberences, the *' th€ms 
and thistles'^ with which the good seed is choaked, 
as a work of extended labour, is the combined 
duty of manknd. 

218. This accomplished, nature will resume its 
paradisiacal state ; for, " mercy and truth" will 
have ^^ met together : righteousness and peace" 
will ^* have kissed each other. Truth shall spring 
out of the earthy?iiiA righteousness shall look down 
from Heaven." 

219. Our God ^' shall give us that which is 
good^ and our land shall yield her increase," until 
the earth become a terrestrial paradise and man 
shall have regained his paradisiacal bliss. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 



Dedication, — CRomaaS) i. part of 19, 20. Isaiah^ Ix. 
19, 20.) 

<< The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment sheweth His handy work. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and ni^ht unto night sheweth knowledge* There 
is no speech nor language, where their voice is not heard. 
Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world. In them hath He set a 
tabernacle for the Sun. His going forth is from the end 
of the heaven, and his circuits, to the ends of it : and there 
is nothing hid from the heat thereof." — (Psalm, xix. 1,8, 
8, 4, 6.) 

" Great source of day ! best image here below of thy 
Creator ;"* enlighten me to see Him in His wondrous 
works, and seeing to adore Him : *^ Whose presence 
shines in every atom, and at each revolving season." — 
Jan. 1790. 

I\f ay the Eternal ! who << never but in unapproached 
light dwelt from eternity,*' for "God is light,"^— " In 
Him was life ; and the life was the light of men.'* — (Johi^ 
1. 4.) In whose calculation a thousand years are but as 
a day : with whom " There shall be no more thence ap 
infant of days, nor an old man that hath not filled his 
days: for the child shall die an hundred years old, but the 
sinner being an hundred years old shall be accursed ;'^ 

• Thompson's Hymn. f Milton's Address to Light. 
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— (Isajxv. 20.) "So teach us to number our days tliat 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom." — (Psalm xc. 12.) 
Thus " number not my days* like man, by mortal periods ! 
but by progfressive virtue ! so each succeeding year shall 
find me strong-er in thy love and service, and approaching, 
as far as nature will admit, to thy perfection ." — ^January, 
ITOO. 

" For thou, Lord, hast made me glad through thy work ; 
I will triumph in the works of thy hands/' — (Psalm 
xcii. 4.) 

I. The British and Foreign Philosophical Society, for 
the suppression of superstitious and unnatural propensities. 
The design extending with publication and subsequent 
circumstances, the general profit will extend to the pro- 
mulgation of those principles, under the designation of 
'< The Universal Church of Nature," including the net 
produce of several thousand acres of land in the United 
States of North America, with arrears of dividends, or 
the shares, or the remaining certificates of shares, in the 
late American Land Company ; those shares having been 
purchased by the transfer of copies both of *< The Univer- 
sal Church," and «' Religious and Civil Union." 

III. My Parochial Essays, so far as embodied are 
«« The Charity Schools of St. Clement Danes," of 1813, 
since distinguished as No. 1. of <* The Parochial Regis- 
try." <« The First Report of the Clerk of the Board of 
Churchwardens, Overseers, and Assistants, of St. Cle- 
ment Danes, in 1833,"as No. 2; The late Address to the 
** Electors of the Strand Union,'* considered as No. 3; 
and the latter *« Address to the Guardians,'* being No. 4. 
These publications, excepting the first, for charitable 
appropriation, being local and personal, were distributed 
gratuitously, and may still be to the purchasers of the 
former. 
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As proprietor of <* The Parochial Reg^isfry/' the present 
Compiler sugg^ests the advantag^es of a renewed series, in 
accordance with recent changes : distinguishing the more 
local claims from those of unions ; wherein the rights of 
the poor>and their legal resources, might be recorded, for 
their protection ; contradistinguishing their protectors 
individually, from the present guardians of the rich, and 
their funds collectively. 

The most compact and essential part of my evidence as 
to the administration and practical operation of the late 
Poor Laws, and as to Parochial Unions, as taken from 
a Report of one of the Assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, for inquirng into those Laves : will be found 
in my Address to the Electors, already described : 
in the < England and English,' of Edward Lytton Bulwer, 
Esq., M.P. of 1833i in which that honourable gentleman 
did my evidence the honour of expressing himself thus :-— 
< Let me summon Mr. Crook, the Clerk of St. Clement, in 
a portion of the evidence in the Poor Laws,' (as then un- 
published) Mt gives an admirable picture,' &c. with ap- 
propriate comment : that Evidence was subsequently given 
more at large in the Magazine < For the Diffusion of Use. 
ful Knowledge,' and <The Crisis,' with suitable comments. 

<< In my publication of 1810, in allusion to the then at- 
tempted amelioration of our Poor Laws, is an announce- 
ment, that « The writer has a design of availing himself of 
the experience of years, in treating this subject at large :» 
that design has not been abandoned, but subsequent minor 
attempts, has convinced him that entire independence of 
men and manners was requisite to infuse into the Essay^ 
the beneficial effects." — The Parochial Registry, No. 4. 

The Compiler, in allusion to parochial concerns gene- 
rally, in 1819, announced them as in the daily order of 
Providence, and, as the work more especially appointed 
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liiin I and in 1836 remarked, that <« habitual practice had 
occasioned him to hold the department of poverty^ as the 
more immediate business of his life."— TA« Voice of the 
PeojAe^p* 53 — The Parochial Registry 9 No. 8. 

As the general advocate of Religions and Civil Unions 
and as the firm adherent to the advocates of Heforro? in 
the last century^ even, when the leaders were in their 
greatest political adversity : the remaining partizant were 
the successful legislators on Parochial Unions : — being 
still in full political power I do neU even now, des- 
pair of ultimate success. 

IV* In the session of Parliament which << commenced on 
the 4th of February and ended on the 20th of August/* 
1836> amongst the public Acts recorded as passed, are 
<« The Act for the Commutation of Tithes in England and 
Walesy a measure which, amongst other advantages, will 
afford greater scope and encouragement to agricBltural 
labour." — "The Paper Duties Act, which takesr off half 
the duty on paper/* — "The Stamp Duties' Act, which 
reduces tlie amount of the stamp on Newspapers from 
threepence-halfpenny to onepenn^^ and allows them to be 
transmitted free of postage to any part of the United King«- 
dom." — «' The Marriage Act," and the ««Act for the He. 
gi$tration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths ;" measures 
of great importance as affecting the relations of domestie 
life, the transmission of property, and the conscientious 
opinions of those who dissent from the established 
Church," &c.— Jfr. Brotherton'a Letter. <* TJte New 
Moral Worlds or Millennium,*' I5th Oetobery 1886. 
« The Selector," No. 701, p. 849. 

y. Remarks on nature and reason, and on the works of 
creation, emanating from the Deity and as a revehition : 
the effects upon the character and conduct of iadividaals, 
and the beneticial consequences are admirably delineated 
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in << Hampden in the Nineteenth Ccmtury»'' as quoted in 
the New Moral World as last described. 
» VII. The increase of happinesss as the g^enuine stamp 
of divine Revelation, and the beneficial effects of the study 
of nature and of reason, extracted from *^ The Religfions 
Creed of the New System," by Abram Combe, as above, 
are admirable. 

VIII. <*Woe unto them that call evil good, and gpood 
evil : that put darkness for lig^ht, and light for darkness ; 
that pnt bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter!'^ — (Isaiah 
V. 20.) 

<< Ever learning and never able to come to the know* 
ledge of the truth."— (2 Timothy iii. 7.) 

IX. ** There are now few bigots among well-informed 
laymen of any persuasion." — The Times, 26/A Dec 1807. 

The Rev. Editor of <« The Shepherd," on his conclusion 
of that periodical, as late as the 2Snd of August, 1835, 
considered politics as *^ public morality >" and religion as 
^private morality," that <^ politics in this sense is the 
most universal of the two," and that ** nothing bat politics, 
now a-days, can absorb the public attention." But on the 
3rd of August, 1836, « The New Doctor," states that 
<^ Religion is now become the common topic of conversation, 
and never was such a subject so little understood by those 
who raise such commotions in public assemblies about it* 
True religion does not consist in a man being Protestant, 
Catholic, or Methodist, for there are good men to be found 
no doubt in every religious sect, let the sect be what it may. 
It is not the faith a man professes that will render him 
either good or bad, but his actions alone will prove 
whether he is, or is not a truly religious character.''— 
The New Moral World, No. 94. 

XII. «In which the Author has displayed much inge* 
nuityy together with a liberality of sentiment rarely to be 
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met with in Theological Publications." — The Selector^ 
No. 102, p. 35T. 

XV. The Edinburgh Review, or CriticalJournal. No» 
43, p. 226. 

In the quarterly Ii<t of new publications, p. 241, " The 
Charily Schools of St. Clement Danes, with observations, 
&c. by John Crook, Is." is recorded. 

«« Nature's Progress." " One of the greatest geniuses 
which Germany ever produced, namely, Schelling, was 
of opinion that Universal being divided itself into three 
great stages : — first, chaos ; second, nature ; and third, 
the reign of an Universal Spirit, who is not yet brought 
forth, but will 6e." — " It is a very good emblem of the 
progress of society." — The Shepherd of25lh July 9 ISS5 
page 384. 

** Jordanus Bruno, of Nola, and Yanini, were both exe- 
cuted for openly professing and teaching A.theism. The 
latter might have been pardoned the moment before his 
execution, but he chose rather to be burned than to retract 
his opinions."— TAe Weekly Herald of mth Oct., 1836. 
XXI. "Behold that which I have seen: it is good 
and comely ybr one to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the 
good of all his labour that he taketh under the sun, all 
the days of his life which God giveth him : for it is his 
portion. Every man also to whom God hath given riches 
eind wealth, and hath given him potaer to eat thereof, and 
to take his portion, and to rejoice in his labour ; this is 
the gift of God. For he ^hall not much remember the 
days of his life; "because God answereth him in the joy of 
his heart." — (Ecclesisastes v. 18 to 20.) " There is no- 
thing better for a man than that he should eat and drink 
and that he should make his soul enjoy good in his labour* 
This also' I saw, ihat it was from the hand of God, For 
C7o(i giveth to a man that is good in His sight, wisdom. 
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ajQd knawledge9 arid joy."--(Eccl9siastes ii. 24 and 26. 
<^ Then I commended mirth, because a man hath no bettei* 
thing under the suq thi^n to eat, and to drink, and to be 
merry ; for that shall abide with him of his labour the 
days of his life which God giveth him under the sun.''— 
(Ecclesiastes \iii. 15.) 

^* I have seen the travel which God hath given to the 
sons of men, to be exercised in it. He has made every 
thing beautiful in his time : also he has set the world in 
their hearts ; so that no man can find out the work that 
God maketh from the beginning to the end. I know that 
there is no good in them, but for a man to rejoice, and do 
good in his life. And also that every man should eat and 
drinks and enjoy the good of all his labour f it is the gift 
of God."— (Ecclesiastes iii. 10 to 13.) Who *< left not 
himself without witness, in that He did goody and gave us 
jrain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
•with food and gladness." — (Acts xiy. 17.) 

XXII. In special allusion to the Act of 53 Geo. III. 
4cap. 160, granting relief to persons who impugn the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity, — according to the common ac- 
ceptation • 

See The Selector ^ 1808, /?p. 850, 397. 

XXIII. The happy era of Truth is making rapid pro- 
gression in the recent declarations of individuals, relative 
to their well-founded metaphysical opinions. 



" THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH." 

« An Essay on Nature, as the universal basis of Truth, 
Perfection and Salvation, and their universality ;" and on 
<< Power, Wisdom, and Goodness as the unbounded Attri- 
butes of the First Cause," originated in a solemn determi- 
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natic^iis made by the Compiler on the 11th of Aprils 1800^ 
to undertake the compilation when endued with the neces- 
sary mental abilities, and with the requisite degree of 
temporal prosperity. 

1. TJie Shepherd under the head of « The Consumma- 
tion," admits that " A Universal Church" is the consum- 
mation to which society must come, and to which it is fast 
approaching' by the increasing disrespect which the public 
Blind is evincing" for every ostentatious or outward dis- 
play of what has hitherto been called religion. — TJie 
Shepherd^ Sth Augusts 1835, JVo. 50. 

1 he Compiler, under the signature of «« The Shepherd's 
Crook," (an emblem which «« The Shepherd" had pre- 
viously acknowledged) in the same number, asserted that 
in the compilation of «« the universal church," and in con- 
templation of *« religious and civil union," the writer ac- 
knowledged the universality of the former, and that 
upwards of a quarter of a century had not shaken his con- 
viction of the principles being applicable to the latter. 

That " The universal church" of nature, from its conu 
mencement, acknowledged, a primitive and general prin* 
ciple operating in two derivative or particular ones, 
corresponding with the *« generic and specific" principles 
of" The New Moral World," and with the pastoral uni- 
versality and twofold or duplex distinction in that most 
comprehensive union. Admitting that the doubt as to the 
time for political universality may be well founded ; but 
that " the time will come," and that " both church and 
state are hastening rapidly towards it," that the general, 
generic, or universal principle, though applicable to politics, 
may not excite immediate interest ; yet that the duplex ten- 
dency seemed then in full operation, and referred to 
Albion, or the western extremity of progression, as not 
only the most disirable locality for commencement, but 
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lor completion, « The Voice of the People" is «iibde# 
queoUy introduced into this article. 

As «< the words Oatholic and universal have both ^ne 
meaning'," the natural distinction became necessary ill 
« The Universal Church of Nature."— TAe Shepherd^ No* 

The metaphorical crook is in the farewell to the Shep- 
herd defined as " Truth/'— 22nd August, 1S35. 

The Rev. Editor of "The Shepherd,'* in the foi*tiie* 
number, had given an instance of one of the finest portraits 
from an article of Church Reform in the then last number of 
the " London Review/' and admits that ^^It draws a chaste 
and richly coloured picture of a universal church, constituted 
upon the principles of social morality," but as the article is 
actually national it will more immediately apply to ««The 
Albion System." And the cburch is only negative. 

18lh September, 1836* 

<« The word universal expresses all the improvements 
which modern Reformers insist upon introducing* into the 
two major departments of politics and ecclesiastics. 
Bigotry and exclusiveness will oppose the movement, but 
the spirit of the age is the spirit of God and of nature, 
which can never be defeated." — The W eekly Herald, 
JVo. 1. 

24th September, 1836. 

Universality will be a watch- word for the <« Weekly 
Herald." It will be the compass to direct both the 
writer and the reader ; it will be the measuring rod to 
determine the amount of truth and justice which its doc- 
trines contain, and its principles insist upon. This mea- 
suring rod of universality will be applied both to the 
political and religious department of legislation. The 
« Weekly Herald" will, therefore, strike firm and sure at 
every species of sectarian ascendency or dictation. It 
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wHl ctaim an ioberitancefor all parties and an equal chance 
for ally that the human mii>d may be left at liberty to prose^ 
ente the search of trnth, and the search of happiness, which 
i& the g^reaty the noble^ and sublime employment of the 
bsman miellect. — The New Moral Worlds or MiUen 
nium. No- 100. 

23rd October, 1836. 
"Religion of the UniTerse."— <«The spirit of this 
work we yery much admire. It take universality as 
its basis, and represents the pro§fress of the human 
mind as moving through the successive ordeals or 
stages of contracted creeds towards the final resting 
place, a Universal Faith.''— The Weekly Herald^ 
Ao- 6. 

6. <« What is Truth 7 was once asked, but the interro- 
gator went aw aywithout the answer, and the inquiry 
remains to this day, just where it was." (Argus.) Such 
is the state of Truth as derived from commonly acknow- 
ledged Revelation. 

. 7. Theological Truth, on our basis, appears too varie- 
f^ated and extensive to admit of both a particular and com- 
pressed definition ; and this remark applies, in a degree, 
;lo universal objects of inquiry. Thus, *< Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind." — (Romans xiv. 5.) 
<< Prove all things; hold fast that which is good/^'^l 
Thessalonians y. SI.) '' Rightly dividing the word of 
truth."— (3 Timothy ii. 15.) « That they strive not about 
words to no profit, but to the subverting of the hearers." — 
(2 Timothy, 14.) « But when he, the spirit of truth, is 
come, he will guide you into all truth." — (John xvi. 13.) 

16. For the unity of the ^ye senses. See The Shep^ 
herd, p. 19. 

The bipolar departments, seem naturally distinguish- 
able in the union. 
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Thtts^ feeUngr bftviiiif been aclciHnrle^ged as ibe uni*- 
v^rsal 8^869 and distingniabable as nniniellectualand 
inteUectual. 

Taste and smellingy may be farther distinguished as the 
onintellectuaU and seeing and hearing as the intellectoal 
senses. 

19. << These wait all upon Thee : that thou mayst give 
them their meat in dne season ; that Thou giveth them* 
they gather : Thou openeth thine hand : they are 4Iled 
with ^ood.— (Psalm civ* 27, 28.) 

30. << Therefore, to him that knoweth to do good, aind 
4oeth it noty to him it is sin." — (James iv. 17.) 

<< Man that is in honour, and understandeth not, is like 
the beasts that perish." — (Psalm xlix. 20.) 

'« I saidy in mine heart, concerning the estate of the sons 
of men, that God might manifest them, and that they might 
see that they themselves are beasts. For that which be- 
falleth the sons of m^n, befalleth beasts ; even one thing 
befalleth them : as the one dieth, so dieth the other ; yea, 
they have all one breath ; so that a man hath no preemi- 
nence above a beast : for all is vanity. All go unto one 
place ; all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again. Who 
knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upwai'd, and the 
spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the earth?"—*- 
(Ecclesiastes iii. 18 to 21.) 

31. «<Let all things be done decently and in order. ^^^^^ 
(1 Corinthians xiv. 40.) 

<« Lo ! this only have I found, that God has made man 
upright, but they have fonnd many inventions." — (Eccle- 
siastes vii. 29.) 

*< Better is the end of a thing than the begmning there- 
of."— (Ibid, 8.) 

35. These are enr universal bipolar divisions. 

36. «< The unknown God, whom therefore ye ignorantly 
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worsbip, him declare I unto yon : God tliat nade the 

world and all things therein. "-—(Acts xvii. 23, 24.) 

<' For there is no power but of God^ the powers that be 
are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the 
power resisteth the ordinance of God." — (Romans xiii. 
1,2.) 

37. "The goodness of God endoreth continually.** 

(Psalm iii. 1.) 

39. << And there are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God which worketh all in all." — (1 Corinthians 
xii. 6.) 

<< But all these worketh that one and the self-same 
spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will." — (1 
Corinthins xii. 11.) 

'« How manifold are Thy works ! in wisdom hast thoti 
made them all :the earth is full of thy riches." — (Psalm 
civ.24) 

" The excellency of knowledge is that Wisdom giveth 
life to them that have it." — (Ecclesiastes vii. 12.) 

Whence then cometU wisdom ? and where is the place 
of understanding ? seeing that it is hid from the eyes of 
all living. God understandeth the way thereof, and he 
knoweth the place thereof. — (See Job xxviii* from 1 
to 21.) 

« The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, 
before His works of old. I was set up from everlasting, 
from the beginning, or ever the earth was. When there 
were no depths, I was brought forth : when there were 
no fountains abounding with water. Before the monn* 
tains were settled, before the hills was I brought forth : 
while as yet He had not made the earth, nor the fields, 
nor the highest part of the dust of the world. When he 
prepared the heavens, I was there : when He set a com« 
pass upon the face of the depth: when He established 
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the doods above : when He strengtbened tbe fonntains of 
the deep : when He g^ave to the sea His decree, that the 
waters should not pass His commandment: when He 
appointed the foundations of the earth : then 1 was by Ilim 
Its one broug>ht tip with Him; and I was daily His delight, 
rejoicing* always before him : rejoicing in the habitable 
part of His earth; and my delights were with the sons 
of men. Now therefore hearken nnto me, O ye children: 
for blessed are they that keep my ways. Hear instrnction* 
and be wise? and refuse it not. Blessed is the man that 
heareth me, watching daily at my gates, waiting at the 
posts of my doors. For whoso findeth me, findeth life* 
and shall obtain favonr of the Lord. Bnt he that sinneth 
against me wrongeth his own soul : all they that hate me 
love death." — (Proverbs of Solomon viii. 22 to 86.) 

89. « When He made a decree for the rain, and a way 
for the lightning of the thunder : then did He see it, and 
declare it; He prepared it, yea, and searched it out. And 
onto man He said. Behold, the fear of the Lord^ that is 
wisdom; and to depart from evil is understanding." — (Job 
xxviii. 26, 27, 28.) 

" Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: fear 
Gody and keep His commandments ; for this is the whole 
duty of man." — (Ecclesiastes xii. 13.) 

" Come, ye children, hearken unto me: I will teach you 
the fear of the Lord, What man is he that desireth life, 
and loveth many days, that he may see good? Keep thy 
tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. De- 
part from evil, and do good / seek peace, and pursue it." 
— (Psalms of David xxxiv. 11 to 14.)— The permanent 
admonition is adopted by Christianity. 

«• For he that will love life, and see good days, let him 
refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips that they speak 

L 
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no gnile: let him eschew evil, and do good: let him seek 
peace and ensue it." — (1 Peter iii. 10, 11. )| 

«« The wisdom that is from abo\e is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy." 
(James iii'. 17.) 

40. <c That \^'as not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural; and afterwards that which is spiritual." 
— (1 Corinthians xv. 46.) 

41. " For in Him we live and move, and have our 
beingf ; as certain also of your own poets have said, for 
we are also His offspring^." — (Acts xvii. 28.) 

• 45. " The reason of man may also represent that of 
the Deity, it being: a ray of the eternal light." — {A Com- 
mentary on Crimes and Punishments, p. 63.) 

46. " The Most High dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands, as saith the prophet," (Isaiah.) " Heaven is my 
throne, and earth is my footstool : what house will ye build 
me? saith the Lord : and what is the place of my rest? 
Hath not my hand made all these things ?" — (Acts vii. 48 to 
50.) <' God that made the world, and all things therein, 
seeing that He is Lord of Heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands; neither is worshipped with men's 
hands, as though He needed any thing, seeing He giveth 
to all life and breath, and all things." — (Acts xvii. 24, 25.) 

50. *« Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of God, 
we ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold 
or silver, or stone, graven by art and man's device,"-^ 
(Acts xvii. 29.) 

Much as we detest fanaticism and violations of nature, 
in whatever shape, and by whomsoever perpetrated ; and 
admire nature and philosophy : we could not dispute 
to extremity about the preference due to a canvas painting, 
rather than a wooden image ; or, of images, the diHerence 
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between a crucifix and a Iamb; nor^ indeed) would we 
quarrel with an Heathen, on account of taste, in the general 
preference which he g-ives to that of an ox, or an ape, to 
our ornament of a lion and an unicorn, in a place of wor- 
ship — but, perhaps, we may not be judges of their com- 
parative beauty. 

For though they thus « changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things." 
<< Who changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped 
and served the creature moie than the Creator, who is 
blessed for ever: Amen." — (Romans i. 23, 25.) 

Yet " the Idolatrous and the Mahometan slave, may say 
-with the Christian slave, " of what importance is it to ine 
whether my master be pleased with images, or break them 
in pieces, provided he is just to me? God wilf judge his 
doctrine in Heaven." — {Revolution oj Empires, p. 68.) 

59. Inspiration, comes under our present consideration, 
as derivable from living mediums, from tradition, or from 
record : the first as capable of affording existing facts, 
we leave for production : the second as of fluctuating and 
doubtful authority we pass over ; but we judge the record 
by itself; and of its correspondence with first truths, as 
the most direct evidence of its nature and source. 

If we appeal to the very record itself, and surely this is 
the fairest mode of trying it, in referring to that period 
of inspiration when both the writers and the readers are 
recorded to have been influenced by the Divine Spirit, we 
find Peter, though thus ini»pired,in treating of the writings 
of Paul, a contemporary, and, particularly our apostle, 
admits that «« in all his epistles" there *' are some things 
hard to be understood ; which they that are unlearned 
and unstable wrest, as they do also the other scriptures, 
unto their own destruction." — (2 Peter iii. 16.) 
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ITt thus drcumstancedy a living' language were << bard 
to be understood,*' should it be expected that dead lan-« 
guag^esy at remote periods^ could be better comprehended* 
unless ideas gfain in streng'th, in proportion as they gain in 
distance from their source ; which would be hard to main- 
tain 9 even had those writings not passed through the ages 
generally admitted to be dark^ and the text and transla^ 
tions could be considered as absolutely correct, if after 
that suspension, any individual could claim succession to 
the powers and prerogatives of the apostles ; and par*- 
ticularly those of Peter, (to whom precedency seems to 
have been allowed,) could that individnal decently disown 
the attendant frailties ? How much less can we, wbo, 
laying no claim to those powers and prerogatives, butcan^ 
not disown the frailties incident to humanity, make prer 
tension to infallibility, though we, availing ourselves of 
his caution, not to fall from our <^ own sted fastness, " — (2 
Peter iii. 17.) assert that the God of Nature, in giving us 
the same humanity, the same frailties, and the same 
wants, '< also hath made us able ministers of the New 
Testament; not of the letter^ but of the spirit ; for the 
letter kiUeth^ but the spirit giveth life.'' — (2 Cor. iii- 6.) 
Could we, especially on our scale, trace ^^the letter^'* 
which ^^ kiUethy'' XhrovL^h dead languages, and through 
the regions of death it has formed, we should consider the 
attempt as highly offensive to our readers, and assuch, 
would be not only proportionably disagreeable to our- 
selves, but unjustifiable, as unnecessary in this state of 
our remarks ; for as fully doth the text justify that early 
commentator, as the recorded and uncontroverted events 
of ages have too strictly agreed with that letter y which, 
however, they may correspond with each other, being 
contrarj^ to the law of nature, are as contrary to our prin- 
ciples, as t<> ^9 abhor that which is evil ; cleave to that 
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Winch is gfoodf — (Romans xii. 9.) is not only conform- 
able thereto, but to '< the Spirit'' which ^* givetk life ;'\ 
for whose, now contrasted* but, ever amiable dictates, we 
refer to our own system. 

Under these restrictions we shall find our principles to 
correspond with the leadings tenets or the spirit of most 
religfions, when considered in the most natural and favour- 
able light: and such is the temperature of our system, 
for such is the Spirit of the God of Nature. 

And having* << Put on the neio man, which is renewed 
in knowledge, after the image of Him that created him/' 
^Colossians iii. 10.) 

«< We should serve in newness of Spirit," — (Rom* vii. 6-) 

For ^< All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction* for 
instruction in righteousness: That the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.*' — 
(g Timothy iii. 16, 17.) 

60. Mr. Bailey most judiciously and impressively re- 
frains from defining ^* God'* farther than by the word 
^* good."' — {See his Dictionary ) 

« For He is good ; for His mercy endure th forever/* — 
(2 Chronicles, v. 13.) «< For He satisfieth the longing 
soul, and fiUeth the hungry soul with gladness." — (Psalm 
cvii. 1,9.) 

67. " Shew me thy faith without thy works, and I will 
shew thee my faith by my works." — (James ii. 18.) 

For «< Every good tree, bringeth forth good fruit." — 
(Matthew vii. 17.) 

68. <« Overcome evil with good." — (Romans xii. 21.) 
** That ye may be the children of your Father which is 
in heaven ; for lie maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the goodi and sendeth rain on the just and on the unr 
just." — ;Matthew v. 45.) 
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69. ^« If we love one anotlier God dwelleth in ns, and 
His love is perfected in us." — (1 John iv. 12.) " Love is 
the fnl6]ment of the law." — (Romans xiii. 10.) 

" Is not this*' — " to loose the bands of wickedness, la 
nndo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, 
and that ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy 
bread to the hungry^ and that thou bring the poor that are 
cast out to thy house ? when thou seest the naked tliat 
thou cover him; and that thou hide not thyself from thine 
own flesh?*' — (Isaiah Iviii. 6, 7 ) — ** If ihou take away 
from the midst of thee the yoke^ the patting forth of the 
finger, and speaking vanity ; and if thou draw out thy 
soul to the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted soul : then 
shall thy light rise in obscurity, and thy darkness be as 
the noon-day.'' — (Isaiah Iviii. 9, 10.) 

For " Pure religion, and undefiled before God and t7ie 
Father^ is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction ; and to keep himself unspotted fiom the world.'' 
— (James i. 27.) 

" Six days shalt thou do iJiy work, and on the seventh 
day thou shalt rest : that thine ox and tkine ass may rest, • 
and the son of thy handmaid and the stranger may 
be refreshed.'* — ^Exodus xxiii 12.) " Six years thou 
shalt sow thy field, and six years thou shalt prune thy 
vineyard, and gather in the fruit thereof: but in the 
seventh year shall be a sabbath of rest unto the land, 
a sabbathybr the Lord: thou shalt neither sow thy field, 
nor prune thy vineyard. That which groweth of its own 
accord of thy harvest, thou shalt not reap, neither gather 
the grapes of thy vine undressed : for it is a year of rest 
unto the land. And the sabbath of the land shall be 
meat/br you ; for thee, ixn^for thy servant^ andy*c;r thy 
maid, tind for thy hired servant, and for thy stranger • 
that sojournelh with thee.'* — ('« that the poor of thy people 
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may eat : and what they leave, the beasts of the field shall 
eat.*' — (Exodus xxiii. 11.) — " And for thy cattleydinA for 
the beasts that are in thy land^ shall all the increase 
thereof be meat." — (Leviticus xxv. 3 to 7.) 

" Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out 
the corn." — (Deuteronomy xxv. 4.) 

" And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou 
shalt not make clear riddance of the corners of thy field 
when thou reapest, neither shalt thou gather any gleaning 
of thy harvest : thou shalt leave them unto the poor, and 
to the stranger ; 1 am the Lord your God." — (Leviticus 
xxiii. 22.) — who «' crowneth the year with" *' goodness." — 
(Psalm Ixv. 11.) 

" And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof: it shall be a jubile unto you; and ye shall return 
every man unto his possession, and ye shall return every 
man unto his family." — (Leviticus xxv. 10.) 

For «« Where the spirit of the Lord is there is liberty. ^"^ 
— (2 Corinthians iii. 17.) 

71. " This is a faithful saying, and these things I will 
that thou affirm constantly. That they which have believed 
in God might be careful to maintain good works, these 
things are good and profitable unto men." — (Titus iii. 8.) 

" It is good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thing."— (Galatians iv. 18.) 

''• Let us not be weary in well doing: for in due season 
we shall reap, if we faint not.'' — (Galatians vi. 9.^ 

73. «' As we have therefore opportunity, let us do good 
unto all men, especially unto them who are of the house- 
hold of faith."— (Galatians vi. 10.) 

73. « In the day that God created man, in the likeness 
of God made He him." — (Genesis v. 1.) 

" His work is perfect," — (Deuteronomy xxxii. 4*) 
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'•Thou Shalt be perfect with the Lord thy God/'— 
(Deuteronomy xviii. 19*) 

« Be ye therefore perfect, even a« yonr father which is 
in heaven is perfect.'* — (Matthew v. 48.) 

The standard of Divine Perfection is thns exhibited in 
*« His work" of the Creation of the Universe, and ad- 
mitted to be *« perfect*' and to reflect Perfection. 

74. The standard of Perfection in human Rationality is 
is the power of reflection on the divine Attributes, and in 
the discrimination of them, so far as finite intellects can 
comprehend infinity; and in discretioDally acting, ia 
natural order, according* to demonstrable Truth ; and the 
well-founded analogy manifested in Universal nature, by 
the God of Nature, as the *«God of Truth."— (Deuter- 
onomy xxxii. 4.) 

In our standard — << Thou hast given a banner io them 
that fear Thee, that it may be displayed because of Mo 
trutk ''^(Psalm ix. 4.) 

As *< A God of truth" who is <* just and right."— 
(Deuteronomy xxxii. 4.) « Who will have all men to be 
saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the trutk*^' — 
(1 Timothy ii. 4.) *< We are sure that the judgment of 
God is according to <rti/A.''— (Romans ii. 3.) 

<«That he who blei^seth himself in the earth, shall bless 
himself in the God of Truth : and he that sweareth in the 
earth shall swear by the Qod of Truth.*' — (Isaiah 
lxv.16.) 

<* Who hath bewitched you that ye should not obey the 
truth." — (Galatians iii. 1.) 

" For we can do nothing against the truth but for Uie 
truth."— (3 Corinthians xiii. 8.) 

««Am I therefore become yourenemy, because I tell 
you the truth ?"— (Galatians iv. 16.) 

78. « Say ye to the righteous that it shall be well with 
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hiin : for they shall eat the fruit of their doings.'"*-* 
(Isaiah iii. 10.) 

« God is love : and he that dwdleth in leye* dwelieth 
io Godf and God in him.'* — (1 John iv. 16.) 

80. « Herein is our love made perfect, that we may have 
boldness in the day of judg'ment, because as He is, so are 
we in the tvorld."-*-(l John iv, 17.) Thus,** If our hearts 
condemn us not, then have we confidence towards God.^^ 
•«— Ijohu iii. 21.) << Now are we the sons of God ; and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be : but we know 
that, when He shall appear* we shall be like Him ; for 
we shall see Him as he is. And every man that halh this 
hope in him» purifieih himselft even as He is pure/'---* 
(1 John iii. 2, 3.) 

8i, ** We know that all thing's worketh tog»ether for good 
to them that love God/' — (Romans viii. 38.) 

82. <( But seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and his 
righteousneaa'-^^HBLiihew vi. 88.) 

<< And the work o{righieouane$a shall be ptece ; and the 
effect of righteousness, quietness and iassurance forever." 
—{Isaiah xxxii* 17.) 

88. ** Let the wicked forsake bis way, and the un* 
rig'hteous man his thoughts : and let him return nnto the 
Lord, and He will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon." — (Isaiah Iv. T.) j 

84. ** As it is writtien, eye hath not seen, nor ear hoard, 
« neither have entered into the heart of man, the things that 

God hath prepared for them that lovehim."^lCor.ii. 9.) 
^* A man cannot tell what shall be ; and what shall be 
after him, who can tell him ?"— {Ecclesiastes x. 14.) 

85. *' One generation passeth away, and another gene« 
ration cometh : but the earth abideth for ever. The son 
tlso ariseth, and the sun goeth down« and hasteth to his 
place where he arose* — All the rivers rou into the sea; yet 
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(fae sea is not full : unto the place from whence the riVers 
comcy thither they return again." — (^Ecclesiastes i. 4,5. 7«) 

"I am persuaded that neither death nor life," — <nor 
powers, nor thing^s present^ nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God." — (Romans viii. 88, 39.) 

*' For thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
Mernity, whose name is holy; I dwell in the high and 
holy place* with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite ones." — (Isaiah Ivii. 15.) 

86. '« So when this corruptible shall have put on iieor- 
ruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality/' 
then will Death be "swallowed up in victory." — (1 Cor. xv. 
54.) << For to be carnally minded is death ; but to be 
spiritually minded is life, and peace.** — (Romans viii. 
6.) 

«< But If a man be just, and do that which is lawful and 
right," << and hath not oppressed any, but hath restored 
to the debtor his pledge ; hath spoiled none by violence, 
hath given his bread to the hnngry, and hath covered the 
naked with a garment ; he that hath not given forth upon 
usury, neither hath taken any increase, that hath with- 
drawn his hand from iniquity, hath executed true judg- 
ment between man and man, hath walked in my statutes, 
and hath kept my judgments to deal truly ; he is just, he 
shall surely live." << Again, when the wicked man turneth 
away from his wickedness that he hath committed, and 
doth that which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul 
alive. Because he considereth and turneth away from all 
his transgressions that he has committed, he shall surely 
live, he shall not die.'' <^ For I have no pleieisure in the 
death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God.*'— (Ezekial 
iviii.5,7,8,9,27,28,32.) 
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Yet '( The soul that sinnetb^ it 9hatt die^*»^(JizeV,\f^\ 
XTiii. 4.) 

*<For I will not contend for ever, neither will I be 
. always wrath : for the spirit shall/ail before mes and ike 
souls which I have made*' — " They are dead they . sbaU 
not livci they are deceased » they shall not rise/* — (laaidli 
Ivii. 16; xxvi. 14.) 

<'And this is the condemnation that light is come into 
the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds were evil." — (John iii. 19.) 

*< For every one that doeth evil hateth .the lights neitbi9r 
Cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved.**--^ 
(John iii. 20.) 

<' For what fellowship hath righteousness With unright- 
eousness? and what Communion hath light with dark- 
ness ?"— (2 Corinthians vi. 14.) 

87. " Yet ye say, the way of the Lord is not equal.*' 
«< Are not my ways equal ? Are not your ways unequal ?" 
— (Ezekiel xviii. 25 and 29.) 

89. « A view of all Religions in the World," by Alex- 
ander Ross, 4th Edition, p. 239. *' A Survey of the 
Revolution of Empires," p. 133. 

90, 91, 92. Ibid, pp. 113, 134. 

109. «< Speaker, Sequel," p. 133. «« Treatise on Tolera- 
tion," p. 116. 

110. " Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, let us" — * * *** " not laying again the foundation 
of repentance from dead works, and of faith towards God, 
of the doctrine of Baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and 

•of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgement," — 
(Hebrews vi. 1,2.) 

Taken in the roost favourable light, the founder of the 
Christian faith stands pre-eminently in our scale; we 
acknowledge, " How beautiful are the feet of them that 
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prvadi the gospel of peace, and bring' glad tidings of 
good thiogs:" — (Romans x. 15.) 

<< How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Ghost and viiih Power/' and he was «« filled with IFzV 
dom ;" " who went about doing good /' « for God was 
If iA him."— (Acts x. 38. Luke ii. 40.) 

Whose birth was proclaimed with «• Glory to God in 
the Highest, and on earth peace, good-toill towards men.*' 
**-(Ibid. 14.) 

The invitation of whose life was, <* Come unto me, all 
ye thai faftour and are heavy laden, and I will give yon 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 1 
am meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.'*— (Matthew xi. 38 to 30.) 

Who bequeathed it at his death, when he said, " Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you.'*— (John 
xiv. 2t.) 

** Leaving us an example, that ye should follow his 
steps : who did not sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth: who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; 
when he suffered, he threatened not; but committed him* 
self to Him that judgeth righteously."— (1 Peter ii. 21 
to S3.) 

"So is everyone that is born of the spirit."— (John 
iii. 8.) 

« Let us therefore follow after the things which make 
fur peace» and thingswh re with one may edify another." 
— (Romans xiv. 19.) 

" With all lowliness and meekness* with long suffer* 
ingf forbearing one another in love ; endeavouring to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace." — (Ephe- 
eiaiis iv. 2, 3.) 

The Rev, Editor of « The Shepherd" holds that " The 
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same spirit which raises up, also destroys ; hence Stii'tL^ 
ism was transformed to Christianitj'', and Christianity 
must evaporate into universalism,*' and that « Umf>ersal'- 
ism is the doctrine of unitersal /i/e."*— ( The Sh^pherdf 
p. 242.) 

111. From the Author of " The Religious Standard of 
all Nations: the Laws of Nature and Revelation, defined 
and illustrated," &c. then of Bristol : to the Author of 
*< The Universal Church," and «« Religious and Civil 
Union," on 27th February, 1811. 

115, 116. Accommodated to the present purpose from 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Clarke, on the Trinity. 

117. From the same Author. See Introduction, pp. I, 
17, 18, 29, 81. 

118. ^< Do not deprive yourselves of useful subjects I 
useful in your manufactures, your marine, and the culti- 
vation of your lands : of what importance is it, that their 
Creed be somewhat different from yours? you want their 
labour, and not their Catechism." — {Commentary on 
Crimes and Punishments^ p, 12.) 

*< A Bishop of Yarmte, in Poland, had an Anabaptist 
for his farmer, and a Socinian for his steward. It was 
proposed, that he should discharge and persecute." — *' He 
answered, < they would be eternally damned in the other 
world ; but in this they were very necessary to him.* " — 
( Voltaire on Toleration, p. 23.) 

119. ''The thing that hath been, it is that which shall 
be; and that whiich is done, is that which shall be done ; 
and there is no new thing under the sun. Is there any 
thing whereof it may be said. See, this is new ? It has 
been already of old time which was before us. There is no 
rememberance of former things : neither shall there be 
-\ny rememberance of things that are to come, with those 
ihat shall come after."— (Ecclesiastes i. 9 to 11.) <« That 
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which has been is now ; and that which is to be has 
already been ; and God reqnireth that which is past '* — 
(Ecclesiastes iii. 15.) 

"I know that whatsoever God doeth it shall be for 
ever : nothing can be put to it^ nor any thingc taken from 
it."— (Ibid iii. 14.) 

«' Thy dominion endnreth throughout all generations." 
(Psalm cxlv. 13.) 

127. <''No man hath seen God at any time-" — (IJohn 
iv. 13.) 

V Ye have neither heard His voice at any time^ nor seen 
His shape.'* — (John v. 37.) 

139. *« The fruit of the Spirit is love, peace, long-suf- 
fering', gentleness^ goodness, faith, meekness^temperance^ 
against which there is no law." — (Galatians v^ 22, 23.) 

«< Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them." — 
(Matthew vii. 20.)* 

«< For the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness, and 
righteoQsnessy and truth/ proving what is acceptabU 
unto the Lord." — (Ephesians v. 9, 10.) 

130. «' Others suppose the Mosaic history of the crea- 
tion and the fall of man to be Oriental ornaments, or a 
mere allegory, because the literal sense of those three 
chapters of Genesis do not agree with their theories." — 
CDr. Watts on the right use of Reason, p. 174. J 

132. << In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the eartlt. And the earth was without form and void ; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep : and the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters. And God said, 
let there be light ; and there was light. And God saw 
the light, that it was good : and God divided the light 
from the darkness." «< And God saw every thing tl^at 
He had made and behold it was very good.^* — (Genesis i. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 31.) 
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«< The "Weekly Herald" on the 18lh of September, lSSt5, 
announced a Rev. Doctor of Divinity as publicly declaring^, 
« That we must have a new interpretation of the first 
chapter of Genesis :" the editor expressed «* wonder that 
it has been refused so long, for the new interpretation is 
more calculated to strengthen than to weaken the cause of 
religion ;" and also announced, that this clergyman << is 
supported by many of his order." 

An interpretation of part of the first chapter of Gecesis* 
as given in this Synopsis, being so much as seemed sys- 
tematically necessary, had been published, in a small 
degree, in the treatise on *' Religious and Civil Union/* 
.upward of a quarter of a century : on that record of the 
history <* The Universal Church of Nature/* rests, as a 
basis of scriptifral illustration : and more especially on the 
first injunction of that revelation. 

133. Genesis viii.SS. 

134. Given in a Note on the Ruins : or a Survey of the 
Revolutions of Empires^ p. 262, as repeated ^< continually 
in the passages that are preserved respecting him in the 
Sad-der, and the Zendavesta," which books are << among 
the Parses, &c." '< as the Bhagvat Geeta, the Ezour- 
Yedam, the Bagavadam, &c." in Indostan ; what ^<the 
Old and New Testament are in Christendom," and <« the 
Koran in Turkey/' p. 279. 

' 136. Psalms of David xix. 4. 

137. Micah vi. 8. 

138. Matthew xix. part of 19. 

" The Lord our God is one Lord : and thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. This is 
the first command menit. And the second is like, namely 9 
this, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is 
none other commandment greater than these .^-^^^ For 
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4]iiri«te' on» God ; and tkere is none olh^r bot he : and to 
love him with all the hearty and with all the understaodiiigfy 
and with all the soul, and with all the strength^ and to 
to^e his neighbour as hiraselC is more, than all whole- 
burot-offerings and sacrifices." — (Mark xii. 29, ^9 31, 
3d) 830 " If ^ ^^^ ^&y» I lov® Godf ^^^ hateth his bro- 
ker) ho is a liar : for he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen 1 And this commandment have we from him^ That 
h« who loveth God» love his 6ro^A^ also." — (IJohn iv. 
20, £1.) f* Whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven^ the same is my brothery and sister, 
and mother." — (Matthew xii. 50.) 

^« We love Him because He first loved us."—- (1 John 
iv. 19.) 

<* There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out 
fear: because fear hath torment : he that feareth is sot 
made perfect in love/' — (1 John iv. 18.) 

139, « Lord Baltimore's Tonr to the East/' p. 83. 
' 144« Since the publication of ** The Universal Chorcbt" 
(the only one of the Essays which has been re- 
gularly circulated in this country,) several learned and 
reverend gentlemen, have entered the field of Nature, 
as public advocates^ many others, in their direct way, 
and in the common road, are known ; and many more un- 
known, and privately, may have probably adorned our 
padi with scattered flowers ; a path, hitherto, sadly nar- 
rowed, and its passengers greatly impeded* by the pre* 
possessions and prejudices of mankind : our path leads, 
at least, in theory, to that broad way, which in practice^ 
will lead to life. We will endeavour to obtain, and when 
obtained, to keep to the high road, let who will take to 
the bye- ways; but why should the latter crowd their 
confined avenues with unwilling passengers. 
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145. Thoi]§fh tbe extended operation of tlie Samftritan 
Kasy apparently, merged in more extensive and regular 
faculties ; and, though the compiler of this Synopsis^ on 
concluding his original treatise on *^ The Universal 
Church/' expressed his hopes that he might not be ne- 
cessitated to resume the subject, still he reserved the de-^ 
sire of maintaining them, with such facts» as they might, 
though they have not in their present uncontested state, 
needed, the only charge known to be standing against 
<* The XJniversal Church,'* being its incomprehensibiiity.' 

In universality generally, and, more especially, when 
that universality extends to spiritual speculation, the 
style of writers may be necessarily unintelligible* 

The compiler, is anxious to confine himself generally, 
within the compass of comprehensibility and intelligibi- 
lity ^ but when universality leads to the contemplation of 
that universal God, whom " no man hath seen*'" — nor 
<« heard His voice,'' — nor "seen His shape."— T(Isaiah 
Ixiv. 4.) The writer must submit, with others, to incom^ 
prehennbiliiyy and, of consequent necessity, to unintelligi" 
bility. 

« The Weekly Herald'' has lately announced a <* Theory 
of another life'' — «< which not many readers will under- 
stand ;'' in which ^' the author candidly acknowledges- that 
he does not wish to be understood* . << A future life,'! he 
says, « rendered conceivable and intelligible, may be a 
correct representation of a Mahommedan paradise, but 
not of a Christian."— ( The Weekly Herald, 23rd Oeto- 
ber^ 836, No. 6.) 

There have been advocates for tinintelligitilityy gene<- 
rally, as appear in the " Dictionary of Conversation," 
under the head of " Obscurity*" 

147. *< Known unto God are all His works from tbe 
beginning of the world."— ^(Acts xv. 18.) 

N 
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' 148. «^ One God and Father of alU who is above alU 
and through all, and in you all." — (Ephesians iv, 6.) *' For 
of hiiDr and through him, and to him, are all things, to 
whom be glory for ever. Amen.'* — (Romans xi. 90.) 

** For in Him we live and move* and have our being," — 
(Acts xvii. 28.) 
(< It is the Spirit that quickeneth/' — (John vi. 63.) 
149. " To God only wise be glory." — (Rom. xvi. 27.) 
<«The bright and mornimg star.'* — (Revelations xxii. 16.) 
*< Whereby the day-spring from on high hath visited us« 
to give light to them that sit in darkness, and in Xhe shadow 
of deaths to guide our feet into the way of peace.'''' — (Luke 
i. 79, 79 ) 
159. Genesis ii. 9. 
165. Ibid. iii. 8. 

175. Ibid. iii. 22 to 24. 

176. Ibid. iii.. 15. y 
" Superstition is the spleen of the soul."— (SJpcaA^r, 

i>.9.) 

<< Blessed is the man that endureth temptation ; fur 
when he is tried he shall receive the crown of life, which 
the Lord hath promised to them that love liim. Let no 
man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God : for 
God cannot be tempted with evil, neither temptetli He 
any man* Bnt every man is tempiped when he is drawn 
away of his own lust, and enticed*" — (James u l^* IS^ 14.) 

181. ^venesis iii. I7« 18, 19. 

1€@. <<For the earth which drinketh an the rain that 
cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them 
hy whom M is dressed^ receiveth biessii^ from God." — , 
• (Hebrews vi. 7.) 

<< All things are full of labour ; man cannot utter it : the 
eye is sot satisfied with seeing* nor the ear filled with 
hearing." — (Ecclesia&tes i. 8.) 
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188. The good mark* The Creative Power» baying* 
distingtiished the Universal Attribute in bipolar (opera- 
tions, very consistently and physically,, created bipeds i,o 
contemplate them. 

** For thus saith the Lord that created the heavens ; 
God himself^ ih&t formed tke earth and made itf he h^itb 
established it, he created it not in vain, he formed U to be 
tnAaJzV^rf."— (Isaiah xlv. 18.) 

<< And hath made of one blood all nations of men» for to 
d weir on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their habita- 
tion."— (Acts xvii. S6.) 

<( The population of the Birman empire is supposed to 
be about seventeen millions. They follow the worship of 
liindestan," — «« as disciples of Boodh they believe in 
transmigration ; after which they think that the radically 
bad will be condemned to lasting' punishment, while the 
gfood shall enjoy eternal happiness." — *' Their laws are 
inseparable from their religion :" — ^^ Their system of juris- 
prudence is said to be replete with sound morality, and 
iistinguished above any other Hindoo commentary for 
food sense: it provides against almost every species of 
irimcs." — «« Knowledge increases with their commerce 
md they are not shackled with the prejudices of castes ; 
fhey also may be deemed a civilized and well-instructed 
people." — " A knowledge of letters is so widely diffused 
that there are few, even of the lowest peasantry, who 
cannot read and write." — " Their natural disposition is 
triendly, and hospitable to strangers."^ — <• It is sinful, 
according to the Birman tenets, to deprive any animal of 
life for food, and they abstain from domestic animals, 
but do not scruple to kill game of all kinds. They allow 
colars, or foreigners, however, to do as they please/' — 
" Strangers and persons of different nations enjoy a per- 
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guarded by the BinnanSf vi^bo have no zeal to make 
proselytes." — ** The Birmans never trouble thein$e]ve9 
about the opinions of any sect^ provided (hey do not 
break the peace^ or meddle with their oum divinity" — 
" The Birmans appear to be rising fast in the scale of 
political inipor.tance among the Oriental nations." — (See 
Evangelical Magazine^ 1609, pp. 557 and 558«) This 
character bears the marks of disinterestedness and irn* 
partiality. 

'< lOth Angust. A new society of Christians established 
at Man Chester 9 who profess to abstain entirely from auir 
mal food/' — (From a Fragment of ^^ A Brief Chrono-^ 
logy for l^»4.r) 

Withy proportional respect to Christian toleration* 
we consider Mahomedan toleration as in a more advanced 
state ; and the toleration of the Heathens, in that of the 
Birman Empire»as still farther advanced toward perfec- 
4ion9 though (he Grand Seignior governed <'in peace 
twenty provinces of different religions.'* — (See Treatise 
on Toleraiion, p. 23.) 

184. << Of a truth I perceive that 'God is no respecter of 
persons: but in every nation he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with him." — (Acts x.. 
34, 85.) *< For there is no respect of persons with God." 
^Romans ii. 11.) 

f< For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these^ having not 
the law, are a law unto themselves; which shew the work 
of the law written in their hearts ; their oonsciences also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean while ac- 
cusing or else excnsing one another : in the day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men." — (Ibid 14, 15, 16.) " Let 
us not therefore judge one another any more: but judge 
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thiH rather, that no man put a stumbHng*-^block or an 
occasion to fall in his brother's way/' — << There is nothing* 
unclean of itself: but to him that esteemetb any thing* to 
be unclean, to him it is unclean." — (Romans xiv. 18, 14.) 
«* Wisdom is justified of her children."-— (Matt. xi. 10.) 

185. Genesis ii. 7. 

" We also are men of like passions with you, and 
preach unto you, that ye should turn from these vatiitiis 
uUfto the living God, which made heaven and earth, and 
the sea, and all things that are therein : who) in timejs 
past, suffered all nations to walk in their own ways." — 
(Acts XIV. 16, 16.) 

186. Genesis, iv. 3 to 8. 
192. Ibid.iv. 15. 

194. ibid. iv. 14. 

195. Ibid. iv. 15. 

196. Ibid.iv. 23, 34. 

Without a propensity of wandering* from our history, 
if we may venture to add one (perhaps, to the too numerous 
hypotheses already propag'ated,) we would venture to 
conjecture — that if the original parricide of a brother, 
could have been increased, in the person of ^^ a young 
man,*' in the proportion of seven to seventy-seven ; the 
murdered was the son of the murderer : especially as the 
latter, in announcing the vengeance of heaven against the 
avenger, addressed himself <^ unto his wives." 
. 197. Genesis vi. 11. 

198. Ibid. vi. 5. 

199. Ibid. vi. 11. 
201. Ibid. viii. 17, 20. 

•< Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord ? Behold, to 
obey is better than sacrifice ; and to hearken than the fat 
of rams."— (I Samuel xv, 23.) 
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202. Genesis viii. 21. 

'* i will take no bnilock ont of thy house, nor . he- 
g'oat out of thy folds. For every beast of the forest is 
nine^ and the cattle npon a thousand hills. I know all 
tlie fowls of the mountains : and the wild beasts of the 
jReld are mine. If I werehung-ry, I would not tell thee : for 
the world is mine, and the fulness thereof. Will 1 eat the 
flesh of bulls* or drink the blood of gloats ?" — (Psalm 1. 9 
to 13.) «< He that kiUeth an 0x9 is as if he slew a ntan ; 
lie that sacrificeth a lamb) as if he cut off a dogf's aeek ; 
he that offereth an oblations as if he ofifered swine's blood ; 
he that burneth incense, as if he blessed an idol; yea* 
they have chosen their own ways, and their soul de* 
lighteth in their abominations." — (Isaiah Ixvi. Sl) 

205. Genesis vi. 9, vii. 2, viii. 20. 

206. Ibid. xi. 4, 9. 

«' Much have been said of Babylon, and anti-Christian 

reig^n : 
The empire of the Man of Sin. and his delusive trun ; 
But few do spy* that in all lie, some marks of this loD|r 

fable ; 
For time and knowledge now do prove^ each building is 

a Babel. 



I scruple not thus far to state, with almost certain 

venture. 
That this great buildinjg, is now yielding, most shortly 

bend to light. 
And thonsands, Itie myself) (for peace,) withdraw their 

prop and nite : 
Leaving ihose Babels , to the walling. 
Of priestly craft, now sunk and falling." 

These lines immediately preceded those composing Seel. 
Ill, of*27lh Feb. 1811.— -See Note on the same section. 
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My personally unknown, but much esteemed friend) the 
composer, and correspondent, seems to have forestalled 
recent proceeding's, by upward of a quarter of a century, 

210. Genesis xxxii. 35. 26, 28 ; Matthew xi. 12. 

317. Great has been the eradication of ^* Thorns and 
Thistles," in the present generation. The first pnblic 
triumph of Reason over Fanaticism was at Paris, on the 
^h day of March, 1765. — (Alluded to in the latcir copies 
of Ab. 4, of the *« Parochial Registry.**) 

The design which was, then, only greatly *« conceited'* 
<< of laying before the public some reflections on ioleration» 
indulgence, and commiseration," has, since then, been, in 
a great degree, carried into effect : <« the rights of ua- 
tnre," which, to superstition, might appear as «* horrible 
dogmas,*' have been subsequently and beautifully mani- 
fested ; and mankind, with additional light, haye not 
now the same apology for prejudice, which they bnd in 
times of comparative darkness : mankind, hare, now, no 
plea for indulging in that gloomy bigotry which induces 
weak minds to impute crimes to those of different opinions, 
yet, *' partialities and prejudices," have, happily, receiyed 
additional shocks from existing facilities. — {Treatise mi 
Toleration^ p. 12.) 

318. Psalm Ixxxv. 10, 11, 13. 

Mercy. — Rom. ii. 13, 13; iii.39; x. 12. — Isa. xlv. 33; 
lii. 10.— Num. xiv. 31. — Ex. xxxiv. 6. — Ps. Ixxxvi. 5, 15; 
c. 5; cvi. 1. — ^Matt. vi. 26 to 39; vii. 7, 8. — ^Luke xi.d; 
xii. 6. — ^2 Cor. v. 13. 

Truth. — Ps. xix. 7; IxTii. 3 j Ixxvi. 15; cxlv. IQ to 13. 
— Num. xxiii. 19. — Ecc. viii. 17 ; xxxiv. 6. — Job xxiii. 13 
to 19.— Rom. i. 19 to 31 ; ii. 3 ; iii. 4.- Matt. vii. 7, a — 
Mark viii. 18. — Luke xi. 9, 10; xii. 57. — ^John i. 5; iv. SS* 
34; T. 30; xrii. 8.— Acts xvii. 37.— 3 Cor. iii. 5, 17.— 
James i. 17« — Rey. xy. d> 4. 
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Righteousness. — Ps. cvii. S» 22, 42> 43.^-Ezek« xviiit 
selections* — -Isa. iv. 8 ; Iviii. 89 9, 11, 12. — Lev* xxv. 9^ 
U, 12.--a4>iD. viii. 14 to IT.— 1 John iii. 24; iv. 13.— 
3 John i. 11.— 1 Peter iii. 12. 

Peace.— Deut. xviii. 21, 22.— Isa. iii. 11; xlviii. 22. — 
Matt. vi. 34. — ^Rom. viii. T. — 1 Cor. xv. 60. — Bev. xv. 4. 

Thus, imbibing our Truth, by cultivation, from tho 
common mother, Earth, and onr Righteousness, by descent^ 
from that Heaven to which mortals, generally, cannot 
aBeend, excepting through a universal medium ; or a " Com- 
mon Salvation ;" — (Jnde i. 3.) expected through the pro* 
gression and communication of universal knowledge, of 
which this << Age of Progress," justifies the expectation* 
vntil << the secret things " which, hitherto have been con-* 
templated as belonging to our God exclusively, will, pro^ 
bably, be conceded ; or mankind will rest content with 
•< those thiogs which are revealed," — (Deut. xxix. 29.) yet| 
with such great progression, the current century may be 
contemplated as the Advent, only, and the succeeding 
century, as the crisis of the long anticipated Era, prepa7 
ratory to the expected Millennium ; when " Universalisw^'' 
having prevailed against " Sectarianism :" << All nations 
whom" God *< hast made shall come and worship before'* 
Him, — (Psalm Ixxxvi. 9.), and justify the expectation of 
^ges of the ensuing thousand years, terminating with 
the destruction of the world by fire, when, actually, 
t^e old system shall expire, in renovation, by the beat 
and light of the new solar system^ as the new birtl 
of the world, progressing toward the second man* 
hood, for even then, ^< new improvements, upon the dis-. 
eovery of some new principle may take place,*' for others 
wise, . '< the common interpretation may give a fals( 
impression." — {The Shepherd, pp. 402 and 408.), [wfac 
we find will be <« revived" by the eommenci^nient of the 
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coming: year^ with extended pasturagfe ; may he partake 
of the benefits, with his flock, in his contest of « Uni- 
versalism, versus Sectarianism," as announced by ** The 
Champion and Weekly Herald^ 20th Nov. 1836.] 

Yet, whether the day of rest, be contemplated as the 
seventh of the natural days : the last of the scriptural 
week of years ; or the septennial among thousands, in ac- 
cordance with the expected terrestrial millennium, or 
after the lapse of the seven times seven, with more ex- 
tended intellects, or, however Eternity should be divided 
in the sight of the Eternal, as of the most <« Ancient of 
Days/' — (Daniel vii. 9.), into Celestial Sundays. — 

Sacred be the day of riest, whether in the reality of 
mortality, or in speculation^ as the type of immortality : 
Blessed be the benevolent projectors of the various eras, 
or the period, when cultivated humanity shall rest from 
oppressive labour, whether according to the gleams of 
past ages, or the experience of the present generation, m 
a continual Sunday ; for — <* In Peru" — ** They have no 
day set apart for public worship, as their prayers are 
offered up each morning to the Supreme Being. They 
need no day of rest, since they have no toil. Their labours 
are light ; and while cheerfully discharging their dutieSf 
they conceive that they are rendering acceptable service 
to the Deity. Every day is, therefore, a Sabbath, and 
every Sabbath a holiday." — {Hampden in the Nineteenth 
Century, See « The New Moral World, or Millennium,'' 
of 15th October, 1836.) 

But as the daily Sabbath in South America, may be 
founded, in a great degree, in the peculiar position, rather 
than on, the Universal dispensation of Providence : we 
are still, in our progressive state, justified in adhering 
to the sacred division of Nature into septennial section!, 
for our universal Sundays. 

O 
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CoJitemplating'y that the best knowledg^e of maukind is 
man, we refer to *< Medical obserrations on the number 
Seren." — « A seven months' child will live. If a child 
breathe freely the seventh hour after birth, it will survive. 
The seventh day the remains of the naval string* drop off. 
At twice seven days a child notices the light. At thrice 
seven observes objects, and follows them with the eyes. 
At seven months the teeth begfin to appear. At twice 
seven months, beg'ins to walk. At thrice seven months 
begins to utter words. At four times seven months 
walks alone. At seven years the teeth are renewed. At 
twice seven years the beard appears. At three ttmes 
seven years the body attains full g-rowth. At four times 
seven life is in perfection, and till five times seven, con- 
tinues so. At six times seven the strengftb and health 
begin to fail. At seven times seven the mind has attained 
maturity. Ten times seven is the full age of man; after 
which period, life, in general, is ©nly trouble and vexation. 
Blumenbacb observes, that a large proportion of persons, 
who attain old age, die in their eighty-fourth year, twelve 
times seven.'* — {The Doctor^ No. T.) 

219. Our terrestrial Paradise, will not be in full era- 
diation, until, the effectual operation of the Philosopher s 
Stone in the transmutation of artificial evil into natural 
good. — {See Diagram.) 

In contradistinction to the following attributes of the 
« Philosopher's Stone" — 

« From a work just published, by Sir John Pettus, in 
1738, entitled, < Fodince Regales.' — " Mr. Prinn, in his 
< Aurum Reginse,' saith that in the 34th of the reign of 
Henry VI., the King, by advice of his council and par- 
liament, did then grant four successive patents and com- 
missions to several knights, citizens of London, chemists, 
monks, and mass-priests (non obstante the law of Henry 
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Y.)9 to find out the philosopher *s stone or elixir) which 
would not only cure all diseases » and make men live to 
the utmost possibility of nature, but likewise transub* 
«tantiate other metals into most true and solid go\d and 
silver, to the great benefit of the realm, and the enabling* 
the kingf in a very easy way to pay all the debts of the 
crown in real gfold and silver ; and these commissions and 
patents (saith he in his marg^inal notes) the king* granted 
to ecclesiastics upon this very account^ that because they 
were so good artistSy in transubstantiating bread and 
wine in the Eucharist, they might as well transubstantiate 
baser metals into better. But it seems the king (upon 
better advice) did, in the 35th of his reign, grant new 
letters patents to ten several considerable persons of emi- 
nent qualities (therein mentioned), to judge and certify to 
him whether the thing were practical or no, and whether 
it would conduce more to the good or hurt of the king- 
dom. But it seems, Mr. Prinn, with his indefatigable 
labours^ could not find any report upon the sul)ject, 
whether or no the philosopher's stone was found, or 
whether the king's debts were paid thereby ; or else he 
reserved that secret to himself." — {The Mining Journal 
and Commercial Gazette, 24th October , 1885.) 
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INDEX. 



Physic^, cfle exterior stamina and means of Metaphysics; the 
interior and directing agent, extending to our external and speculative 
end, Hyperphpsics. 

Nos. OF Sections- 
physical. 

5, 

8,16, 

17, 40, 92. 

METAPHYSICAL. 

6, 

7,10, 

11, 13, 14, 

18, 22, 23, 24, 

26, 27. 28, 29, 30, 

32, 33, 34, 43, 67, 68, 

70,71,74,75,76,77,78,79, 

90, 93, 94, 95, 96, 109, 112, 113, 

114,116,117,118,122,1^,124,141,145. 

HYPERPHYSICAL. 

1, 

• 2, 3, 

4, 9, 12, 

15, 19, 20, 21, 

25, 31, 35, 36, 37, 

38,39,41,42,44,45, 

46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 

53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 

62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 69, 72, 73, 80, 81, 

82,83,84,85,86,87,88,89,91,97,98,99, 
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111, 115, 119, 120, 121, 125, 128, 127, 128, 129, 130, 

131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 142, 143, 

144, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151 , 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 

158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170,171, 

172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 

187, 188, 189,190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196,197,198, 199,200, 201,202, 
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